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INTRODUCTION 


The  use  of  the  armed  forces  as  a  political  instrument  in 
situations  short  of  war  has  attracted  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  in  recent  years. ^  Because  maior  wars  have  been  in¬ 
frequent  and  are  likely  to  remain  so,  the  armed  forces  of 
the  leadinq  states  are  likely  to  be  most  frequently  used 
in  discrete  demonstrations  intended  to  have  political  ef¬ 
fects.^  Because  the  issues  surroundinq  the  political 
use  of  military  force  are  important  —  both  in  terms  of 
procurement  decisions  and  the  potential  employment  of  such 
forces  in  international  disputes  --  the  methods  used  to 
address  this  topic  must  be  carefully  chosen.  Failure  to 
do  so  can  lead  to  inconclusive  findinqs  and  potentially 
misleadinq  polirv  recommendations,  while  appropriate  meth¬ 
ods  and  careful  analyses  can  enhance  our  understandinq  of 
international  politics  and  contribute  to  effective  policy 
choices . 

A  recent  Rrookinqs  Institution  study,  Force  Without  War, 
illustrates  both  the  difficulties  involved  in  assessinq 
the  role  of  the  armed  forces  in  purely  political  situa¬ 
tions,  and  the  problems  that  result  from  inadequate  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  methodoloqical  requirements  one’s  substantive 
interest  imposes.  The  study  has  attracted  a  qreat  deal  of 
favorable  attention  since  its  publication,  despite  the 


fact  that  it  contains  a  number  of  maior  methodological 
flaws.  The  apparently  widespread  failure  to  recoqnize 
these  flaws  suqqests  a  basic  misunderstanding  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  sound  analytical  work  in  international  re¬ 
lations  . 

This  essay  attempts  to  alleviate  this  problem  in  two  ways. 
First,  I  shall  briefly  outline  the  basic  requirements  for 
evaluating  the  importance  of  the  armed  forces  as  a  purely 
political  instrument.  To  do  so  requires  a  brief  recapitu¬ 
lation  of  the  fundamental  loqic  of  scientific  inquiry,  and 
this  should  already  be  familiar  to  many  students  of  beha¬ 
vioral  science.  It  is  necessary  because  the  task  of  eval¬ 
uating  the  importance  of  military  force  is  as  much  a  theo¬ 
retical  problem  as  it  is  an  empirical  one.  As  a  result,  a 
clear  understanding  of  how  causal  inferences  are  made  is 
required.  Second,  T  shall  discuss  at  some  length  the 
methods  used  in  Force  Without  War,  and  shall  attempt  to 


reveal  the  maior  shortcomings  in  both  the  methods  used  and 
the  conclusions  reached.  Readers  who  are  already  familiar 
with  the  methodological  problems  of  causal  inference  and 


As  Thomas  Schell inq  said  in  the  preface  to  Arms  and  In¬ 
fluence; 

One  of  the  lamentable  principles  of  human  productiv¬ 
ity  is  that  it  is  easier  to  destroy  than  to  create. 

A  house  that  takes  several  man-years  to  build  can  be 
burned  in  an  hour  by  any  younq  delinquent  who  has  the 
price  of  a  box  of  matches." 

In  what  follows  here,  readers  may  find  too  little  atten¬ 
tion  qiven  to  the  undeniably  major  intellectual  effort 
which  informs  almost  every  paqe  of  Force  without  War.  The 
prose  is  lucid,  the  attempt  to  qrapple  with  complex  issues 
sincere,  and  the  use  of  a  multi-level  approach  to  data 
analysis  (aqqreqate  methods  as  well  as  case  studies)  is 
refreshinq.  The  critique  offered  in  this  essay  is,  ulti¬ 
mately,  an  attempt  to  help  those  of  us  who  struqqle  with 
questions  of  foreiqn  policy  and  instruments  of  inter¬ 
nation  influence  push  back  the  areas  of  uncertainty  in 
this  business  a  little  further. 

CAUSATION,  THEORY,  AND  THE  USE  OF  FORCE 
Laws  and  Theories 

Whether  in  physics,  economics,  or  international  politics, 
understandinq  a  qiven  phenomenon  means  that  one  is  able  to 
identify  the  causal  forces  that  work  to  produce  different 
outcomes.  The  central  scientific  question  is  always  "why 
does  this  occur?",  and  the  merits  of  any  scientific  in- 
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quiry  are  iudqed  by  the  ability  of  the  analyst  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  causal  relationships  that  determine  the  ob¬ 
served  events. 

Understanding  the  role  of  military  force  as  a  political 
instrument  is  subject  to  these  same  requirements.  In 
order  to  know  how  to  best  examine  this  issue,  we  need  to 
know  how  to  determine  causality.  What  are  the  require¬ 
ments  for  makinq  credible  causal  inferences? 

The  first  requirement  is  simplif ication.  No  event  can  be 
completely  described,  so  the  analyst  is  forced  to  select 
those  traits  believed  to  be  important,  while  iqnorinq 
others.3  This  task  is  accomplished  by  selectinq  infor¬ 
mation  according  to  general  concepts  that  apply  across  the 
range  of  events  we  are  trying  to  explain.  Concepts  are 
simply  classifications  into  which  items  may  be  grouped  ac¬ 
cording  to  certain  shared  characteristics.  In  this  way, 
aspects  of  different  events  can  be  viewed  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  a  more  general  family,  and  possible  causal  rela¬ 
tions  within  the  different  events  can  be  explored. 

Concepts  must  be  precisely  defined.  After  all,  if  we  are 
to  say  that  "A  causes  R,"  we  must  be  clear  as  to  what  spe- 


cific  thinqs  are  represented  by  these  symbols.  Although 
the  selection  of  concepts  is  not  subject  to  any  a  priori 
restrictions,  it  is  not  arbitrary.  The  utility  of  a  con¬ 
cept  is  found  in  the  statements  that  can  be  made  about 
them.  We  select  concepts  when  they  can  be  related  to 
other  concepts  in  a  meaninqful  way.  A  concept  that  does 
not  appear  to  he  associated  with  anythinq  else  is  of  no 
use  whatsoever. 

Concepts  are  justified  by  their  inclusion  in  laws.  Laws, 
in  turn,  are  statements  relatinq  concepts.  More  precise¬ 
ly,  laws  describe  invariate  and  observable  associations 
between  two  or  more  concents.  If  the  association  is  requ 
lar  but  not  perfect,  we  call  it  "law-like."  "if  a,  then 
R"  is  the  logical  form  of  a  law,  but,  although  this  im¬ 
plies  necessity,  it  does  not  justify  any  given  causal  in¬ 
ference.  Does  A  cause  B,  B  cause  A,  or  are  both  the  re¬ 
sult  of  some  unidentified  C?  Perhaps  A  does  cause  B,  but 
only  when  certain  other  conditions  are  fulfilled.  The 
problem  is  that  the  same  observations  can  support  anv  of 
the  above  inferences  about  the  actual  causal  relation¬ 
ship. 

This  does  not  mean  that  laws  are  not  useful.  Oran  Young 
points  out  that  U.S.  policymakers  would  find  it  very  valu 
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able  to  know  that  Soviet  leaders  always  adhered  to  their 
treaty  obliqations,  even  if  we  did  not  know  the  causes  of 
this  consistent  behavior.^  Knowledqe  of  recurrinq  asso¬ 
ciations  can  be  quite  useful,  but  such  knowledqe  does  not 
qo  far  enouqh.  Unless  we  know  what  forces  are  actually 
causal,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  an  observed  law  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  obtain  in  the  future.  For  example,  the  law  that 
"if  the  Soviets  siqn  a  treaty,  then  they  will  abide  by  its 
provisions  completely"  miqht  prove  qrossly  misleadinq  if 
the  conditions  that  produced  this  behavior  were  to  chanqe 
(e.q.,  a  maior  chanqe  in  the  composition  of  the  Soviet 
rulinq  elite).  Laws  are  useful,  but  unless  we  have  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  causes  that  produce  them,  we  cannot  be 
sure  of  our  predictions,  and  we  cannot  reliably  use  our 
knowledqe  to  control  events. 

These  problems  of  causal  interpretation  are  particularly 
acute  in  the  analysis  of  political  events  in  qeneral  and 
the  use  of  force  in  particular.  First,  the  method  of  con¬ 
trolled  experimentation  is  prohibited  by  the  social  costs 
involved.  Second,  it  is  often  impossible  to  obtain  direct 
evidence  of  causal  impact,  particularly  when  perceptions 
and  intentions  are  involved.  Firsthand  reports  by  rele¬ 
vant  decisionmakers  are  often  unavailable,  and  the  analyst 
is  forced  to  infer  causality  from  associated  chanqes  in 
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different  variables.  Tnird,  the  use  of  the  armed  forces 
for  political  purposes  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  in  isola¬ 
tion.  As  a  result,  separatinq  the  effects  of  military 
forces  from  the  effects  produced  by  the  use  of  other  po¬ 
litical  instruments  may  be  quite  difficult.  Finally,  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  the  armed  forces  frequently  oper¬ 
ate  in  a  symbolic  fashion,  and  their  impact  is  therefore 
affected  by  the  overall  capabilities  of  the  state  employ- 
inq  them.  Measurinq  the  causal  impact  of  the  use  of  force 
must  account  for  all  these  difficulties. 

These  problems  help  point  the  way  to  a  solution.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  not  to  discover  more  and  more  associations,  or 
simply  corroborate  previous  findinqs  with  additional 
cases.  On  the  contrary,  because  the  causal  interpretation 
of  observed  laws  is  problemat i c ,  the  appropriate  step  is 
to  explain  the  findinqs,  to  attempt  to  show  why  the  ob¬ 
served  associations  occur. 

The  explanation  of  laws  is  the  task  of  theory.  Theories 
perform  this  function  by  showinq  how  the  observed  associa¬ 
tions  (laws)  are  deducible  from  more  qeneral  and  necessary 
relations.  As  Abraham  Kaplan  has  described: 
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A  theory  explains  because  it  is  pore  than  a  mere  aq- 
qreqation  of  laws,... it  is  a  generalization  of  hiqher 
level,  the  law  itself  is  shown  to  be  a  special  case 
of  a  more  general  phenomenon. ^ 

This  presents  a  problem.  Although  laws  are  explained  and 
causal  relations  identified  by  showing  how  they  can  be  de¬ 
duced  from  a  more  general  set  of  propositions,  we  then 
face  the  question  of  why  the  propositions  in  the  theory 
can  be  considered  valid.  Successful  scientific  theories 
resolve  this  dilemma  by  making  theoretical  assumptions. 
These  assumptions  are  simnly  stated  as  true,  in  order  to 
provide  a  qeneral  picture  of  the  causal  relations  that 
govern  a  given  set  of  observed  phenomena.  Newton  assumed 
that  mass  concentrated  at  a  point,  among  other  things; 
economists  assume  that  man  is  a  rational  maximizer,  and  in 
international  politics,  we  may  assume  that  states  are  uni¬ 
tary  actors  who  seek  survival.  The  assumptions  are  made 
in  order  to  permit  the  creation  of  a  theory.  If  the  theo¬ 
ry  explains  observed  laws,  the  merit  of  the  assumptions  is 
revealed.*  in  addition,  theories  are  iudged  according  to 

*1 t  is  important  to  remember  that  theories  are  ultimately 
a  product  of  human  creativitv.  The  collection  of  laws  is 
simolv  a  process  of  observation;  while  explaining  them  in¬ 
volves  an  indescribable  act  of  insight.  The  creation  of 
explanatory  theories  reuuires  the  recognition  of  order 
amid  chaos,  and  the  ability  to  state  what  the  fundamental 
relations  at  work  reallv  are. 
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their  explanatory  power.  We  prefer  a  theory  that  explains 
a  wide  ranqe  of  phenomena,  and  shows  that  events  that  were 
previously  seen  as  unrelated  are  actually  "parts  of  a  co¬ 
herent  whole. 

Testing  Theories 

Because  theories  are  statements  of  necessary  causal  rela¬ 
tionships  that  are  more  qeneral  than  the  laws  they  ex¬ 
plain,  they  can  he  tested  in  a  variety  of  ways.  We  test 
theories  by  inferring  hypotheses  from  them  (i.e.,  by  ask¬ 
ing  what  observable  consequences  should  occur  if  the 
causal  propositions  in  the  theory  are  true)  and  by  observ¬ 
ing  if  our  predictions  are  confirmed.  The  qreater  the 
variety  of  tests  passed,  the  more  confidence  we  have  in 
the  validity  of  the  theory.  Our  confidence  in  the  theory 
is  further  enhanced  when  it  passes  difficult  tests.  Do 
the  theoretical  predictions  hold  when  other  factors  are 
believed  to  work  aqainst  the  causal  forces  described  by 
the  theory?  If  so,  our  confidence  is  qreatly  increased. 

We  should  also  seek  evidence  that  helps  us  choose  between 
competinq  explanations  of  a  set  of  observations,  by  look¬ 
ing  "for  those  consequences  of  (one)  theory  whose  neqation 
is  implied  bv  the  alternatives."^  Finally,  a  failure  to 
pass  a  test  does  not  lead  us  to  reiect  the  theory.  The 
sensible  response  is  to  ask  why  the  theory  failed,  and  if 


possible,  revise  the  theory  to  account  for  the  anomaly. 
Theories  are  rejected  onlv  when  a  better  alternative  is 
available. ® 

The  above  points  are  larqely  common-sensical ,  but  their 
importance  does  not  seem  to  be  appreciated  by  most  politi¬ 
cal  scientists.  Despite  the  necessity  of  providinq  laws 
with  explanatory  (that  is  to  say,  theoretical)  supnort, 
many  political  scientists  continue  to  accumulate  laws 
without  askinn  why  they  occur,  or  fail  to  test  the  expla¬ 
nations  that  are  proposed  in  a  convincinq  way.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  althouqh  suqqestive  findinqs  mav  be  discovered, 
their  validity  is  unclear  and  their  value  uncertain. 

Requirements  for  Sound  Theoretical  Work 

What  is  the  solution  to  the  difficulties  identified  above? 
Good  analytical  work  requires  discipline  and  creativity, 
and  cannot  be  quaranteed  bv  adherence  to  a  particular 
method.  However,  one  can  at  l^ast  make*  such  work  possi¬ 
ble  bv  observinq  some  basic  princinlos.  What  are  they? 

First,  analysis  should  proceed  with  a  precisely  defined 
objective  in  mind.  What  is  puzzlinq  us?  What  events  have 
attracted  our  attention?  Ry  identifyinq  the  problem  care¬ 
fully,  we  immediately  aain  a  simplification  that  suqqests 
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what  factors  are  potentially  important  and  what  factors 
are  trivial.  Second,  we  collect  information  accordinq  to 
an  at  least  intuitive  sense  of  what  factors  may  be  in¬ 
volved  in  causinq  the  phenomena  under  study.  Third,  as  a 
pattern  emerges,  we  try  to  explain  it  by  proposinq  more 
qeneral  hypotheses.  This  is  a  creative  step,  but  a  neces¬ 
sary  one  in  the  development  of  theories  that  justify  cau¬ 
sal  inferences.  Fourth,  the  proposed  theory  must  be 
tested  in  the  manner  described  above.  If  a  theory  cor- 
rectlv  identifies  the  causal  relations  that  produce  a  set 
of  observations,  then  these  same  causal  relations  should 
produce  similar  effects  in  different  circumstances.  Test- 
inq  the  theory  involves  inferrinq  a  variety  of  hypotheses, 
and  seekinq  evidence  to  confirm  or  disconfirm  the  predic¬ 
tions.  Finally,  unless  the  first  proposal  is  completely 
successful,  the  research  process  repeats  itself,  as  infor¬ 
mation  that  can  resolve  anomalies  and  lead  to  revised 
theories  is  souqht  and  pondered. 

Impl ications 

I  mentioned  a  number  of  distinct  difficulties  that  hinder 
the  analysis  of  military  force  as  a  political  instrument 
above.  The  conception  of  law  and  theory  developed  here, 
and  the  outline  of  the  requirements  for  sound  theoretical 
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work  presented  above  suggest  promising  strategies  for 
dealing  with  these  difficulties. 

Because  controlled  experimentation  is  impossible,  we  are 
limited  to  the  historical  record.  This  limitation  is  ser¬ 
ious  enouqh;  we  should  therefore  be  careful  to  formulate 
and  test  theories  throuqh  the  use  of  a  wide  range  of  his¬ 
torical  evidence.  Second,  althouqh  direct  evidence  is  of¬ 
ten  missinq,  convincing  firsthand  accounts  are  occasional¬ 
ly  available,  and  should  he  used  where  possible.  Third, 
and  more  important,  because  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  is 
accompanied  by  the  use  of  other  policv  instruments,  we 
should  compare  cases  where  force  is  used  with  similar 
events  where  the  armed  forces  were  not  emoloyed.  A  marked 
difference  in  the  results  obtained  would  sugqest  the 
unique  causal  impact  produced  by  the  military  option.  Fi¬ 
nally,  althouqh  possible  excluded  variables  cannot  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  experimentation,  the  oerturbinq  effects  can  be 
minimized  by  examining  cases  where  force  was  used  in  wide¬ 
ly  varying  circumstances.  This  further  suggests  the  im¬ 
portance  of  examining  cases  from  different  historical  pe¬ 
riods,  and  involving  different  states.  If  the  effects  of 
the  political  use  of  military  force  clearly  differ  when 
the  cases  vary  in  this  manner,  it  suqqests  that  important 
variables  have  been  excluded.  Most  important,  the  find- 


inqs  must  he  explained,  and  the  explanations  tested  by  the 
careful  consideration  of  additional  evidence.  Theories 
perform  the  explanatory  task  and  tell  us  what  the  causal 
relations  involved  really  are.  If  an  explanation  is  not 
provided,  then  factors  that  are  "associated"  with  a  qiven 
outcome  cannot  command  an  uncritical  acceptance.  Failure 
to  identify  causality  is  inadequate,  because  we  do  not 
know  how  to  produce  the  outcomes  we  want,  nor  can  we  esti¬ 
mate  all  the  effects  of  the  instruments  we  choose. 

Studies  that  do  not  propose  and  test  causal  relationships 
can  provide  only  correlations  of  uncertain  meaninq  and 
questionable  import. 

SUMMARY 

The  central  theme  of  this  section  has  been  that  causal  in¬ 
ferences  are  iustified  when  the  reasons  for  an  observed 
association  are  explained  by  a  more  qeneral  theory.  As  a 
result,  analyzinq  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  as  a  politi¬ 
cal  instrument  requires  more  than  the  description  of 
events  and  accumulation  of  laws,  but  must  include  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain  the  empirical  results  in  a  riqorous  and 
consistent  way.  Unless  the  explanatory  task  is  accom¬ 
plished,  the  findinqs  can  only  be  suaqestive,  and  the  pre¬ 
cise  nature  of  the  causal  relations  involved  remains  un¬ 
known.  We  cannot  be  sure  the  observed  patterns  will  con- 
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tinue,  and  we  cannot  hope  to  control  outcomes  reliably 
throuqh  the  manipulation  of  available  policy  instruments. 
With  these  precepts  in  mind,  we  can  now  examine  the  meth¬ 
ods  and  findinqs  presented  in  Force  Without  War. 

FORCE  WITHOUT  WAR;  FINDINGS  WITHOUT  FORCE 
In  this  section,  I  shall  try  to  show  how  insufficient  at¬ 
tention  tc  the  principles  of  causal  inference  and  theory 
construction  developed  above  can  have  serious  consequences 
for  the  quality  of  social  science  work  in  qeneral  and  in¬ 
ternational  relations  theory  in  particular.  To  accomplish 
this  task,  I  shall  examine  the  methods  used  in  a  recent 
study.  Force  Without  War.  I  believe  that  this  study  con¬ 
tains  serious  methodoloqical  flaws,  and  that  these  prob¬ 
lems  seriously  compromise  the  validity  of  the  findinqs.  A 
detailed  critique  of  this  book  will  serve  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  understand inq  how  one's  substantive  interest 
imposes  requirements  in  theory  and  for  the  selection  of 
appropriate  methods  to  satisfy  these  requirements. 

Objectives  and  Methods  of  Force  without  War 

Force  Without  War  is  intended  as  a  comprehensive  analysis 

of  the  role  military  force  has  plaved  in  recent  U.S.  for- 
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eiqn  policy.  The  principal  authors  of  the  study,  Rarry  M. 
Rlechman  and  Stephen  S.  Kaplan,  have  two  quite  ambitious 
object ives: 

First,  to  describe  the  historical  record;  that  is,  to 
identify  the  incidents  in  which  the  United  States  has 
used  its  armed  forces  for  political  objectives  since 
the  Second  World  War,  and  to  determine  the  broad 
trends  in  such  uses  of  the  armed  forces  in  terms  of 
the  context  in  which  the  military  units  were  employed 
and  variations  in  the  size,  type,  and  activities  of 
the  military  units  themselves. 

Second,  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  armed 
forces  as  a  political  instrument,  in  the  short  term 
and  over  a  lonqer  period,  by  analyzinq  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  factors  as:  the  size,  type,  and  ac¬ 
tivity  of  military  units  involved  in  the  incidents, 
the  nature  of  the  situation  at  which  they  were  di¬ 
rected;  the  character  of  n.s.  objectives;  the  inter¬ 
national  and  domestic  context  in  which  the  incident 
occurred;  and  the  extent  and  type  of  diplomatic 
activity  that  accompanied  the  use  of  the  armed 
forces . 9 

As  will  be  seen  later,  these  are  two  quite  different  ob¬ 
jectives  and  the  differences  should  be  kept  in  mind. 


In  order  to  "describe  the  historical  record,"  the  study 

identifies  21S  incidents  in  which  U.S.  military  forces 

were  used  for  a  political  objective,  the  incidents  were 

chosen  as  those  cases  that  fit  the  followinq  definition: 

A  political  use  of  the  armed  forces  occurs  when  phys¬ 
ical  actions  are  taken  by  one  or  more  components  of 
the  uniformed  military  services  as  part  of  a  deliber¬ 
ate  attempt  by  the  national  authorities  to  influence, 
or  to  be  prepared  to  influence,  specific  behavior  of 
individuals  in  another  nation  without  enqaqinq  in  a 
continuinq  contest  of  violence.  ^ 
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The  215  incidents  occurrinq  between  1945  and  1975  are  then 
analyzed  accordinq  to  time  period,  qeoqraphic  reqion,  po¬ 
litical  situation  (inter-  or  intra-national  conflict),  and 
the  participation  of  other  actors.  The  reader  is  provided 
statistical  summaries  of  the  types  of  forces  used,  the 
level  of  force  employed,  and  the  various  activities  per¬ 
formed  by  U.S.  military  forces  durinq  the  215  incidents. 
These  descriptive  statistics  reveal  a  variety  of  different 
tendencies.  Some  of  these  findinqs  are  not  surprisinq 
(e.q.,  naval  forces  are  used  quite  frequently)  but  some 
are  rather  surprisinq  and  intriquinq  (e.q.,  naval  forces 
performed  "traditional"  naval  missions  relatively 
rarelv) . 

This  type  of  historical  summary  requires  an  important  ca¬ 
veat.  Attemptinq  to  predict  future  behavior  from  histori¬ 
cal  trends  requires  the  assumption  that  what  has  happened 
in  the  past  will  continue  in  the  future.  Is  such  an  as¬ 
sumption  warranted?  Apparently  not  completely,  at  any 
rate.  We  are  told,  for  example,  that  the  U.S.  is  "not 
likely  to  enqaqe  aqain  easily  in  Southeast  Asia"  despite 
the  fact  that  28  percent  of  prior  involvements  have  been 
in  this  reqion,  and  that  the  percentaqe  was  36  percent  for 
the  period  1966-1975. ^  The  reasons  for  this  belief  are 
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obvious,  but  this  one  example  indicates  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  attemptinq  to  infer  likely  behavior  from  past 
trends.  On  the  other  hand,  even  if  the  locus  of  activity 
chanqes,  e.q.,  no  more  enqaqements  in  Southeast  Asia,  the 
patterns  of  activity,  instrumentalities,  etc.,  may  con¬ 
tinue  unchanqed.  As  we  noted  above,  however,  unless  the 
causes  of  a  set  of  observations  are  explained  and  remain 
constant  throuqh  time,  we  cannot  be  confident  that  an  ob¬ 
served  tendency  will  continue. 

The  more  important  task  of  this  study  is  the  attempt  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  military  force  as  a  politi¬ 
cal  instrument.  The  question  of  utility  is  certainly  an 
important  one  from  a  policy  standpoint,  and  as  such  re¬ 
quires  careful  handlinq.  In  order  to  evaluate  utility, 
a  15  percent  sample  (33  incidents)  is  selected  from  the 
larqer  population  of  215.  The  sample  is  stratified  with 
respect  to  four  variables  (level  of  force,  context  of  U.S. 
involvement,  involvement  of  other  superpowers,  and  time 
period)  in  order  to  renresent  the  larqer  population.  For 
each  incident,  the  "operational  objectives"  desired  by 
U.S.  decisionmakers  were  identified,  defined  as  "the  beha¬ 
vior  desired  of  the  individual  foreiqn  actors  in  the  inci¬ 
dent."  The  decision  to  focus  on  operational  objectives 
(as  opposed  to  underlyina  motivations  or  overall  strateqic 
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qoals)  was  made  to  "allow  the  consideration  of  more  obiec 
tively  determined  and  empirically  verifiable  phenomena, 
without  riskinq  the  validity  of  the  study's  results."^ 
Once  aqain,  this  methodoloq i cal  decision  has  important 
consequences,  to  be  addressed  below. 

The  measurement  of  utility  is  made  by  countinq  the  per- 
centaqe  of  operational  obiectives  that  were  achieved  in 
each  incident.  If  at  least  two-thirds  of  U.R.  obiectives 
were  attained,  the  outcome  of  the  incident  was  scored  as 
"favorable."  This  determination  was  made  at  two  inter¬ 
vals,  once  six  months  followinq  the  incident  and  aqain  af 
ter  a  period  of  three  years.  In  this  way,  the  lonqevity 
of  a  qiven  result  can  be  determined.  The  number  of  favor 
able  or  unfavorable  outcomes  can  then  be  compared  with 
chanqes  in  various  characteristics  of  the  sample  inci¬ 
dents  . 

The  study  identifies  a  number  of  different  factors  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  important  in  determininq  the  likelihood  of 
favorable  outcomes.  The  conditions  examined  include: 
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1.  Mode  of  American  action  (to  asrvire,  deter,  com¬ 
pel,  or  induce) 

2.  Level  of  force  employed 

3.  Substantive  ohiectives 

4.  Style  of  use  of  force  (direct,  indirect,  or  la¬ 
tent) 

5.  Type  of  forces  used  (naval,  qround  troops,  air¬ 
craft,  etc.) 

In  addition,  the  authors  examine  the  associations  between 
different  "situational  factors"  and  the  percentaqe  of  fa¬ 
vorable  outcomes.  The  different  situational  factors  are: 

1.  Previous  uses  of  rJ.S.  Armed  Forces  in  the  reqion 

2.  Prior  chanqe  in  the  size  of  U.S.  forces  deployed 
in  the  reqion 

3.  Commitments 

4.  Administration  attention  and  use  of  coercive  rhe 
tor  ic 

5 .  Personal  diplomacy 

6.  Presidential  poDularity 

7.  The  role  of  the  Soviet  Union 

8.  Conflict  and  cooperation  between  the  superpowers 

9.  The  strateqic  weapons  "balance" 

in.  Structure  of  the  situation  (U.S.  involvement  in 
inter-  or  intra-state  conflicts) 

Chanqes  in  these  various  "internal"  and  "situational"  fac 
tors  are  then  compared  with  the  percentaqe  of  favorable 
outcomes.  The  potential  impact  of  the  various  factors  is 
assessed  by  observinq  whether  chanqes  in  the  various  fac¬ 
tors  were  associated  with  a  decrease  or  increase  in  the 
number  of  favorable  outcomes  achieved. 


The  numerous  findinqs  that  emerqe  from  this  extensive  aq- 
qreqate  analysis  cannot  be  quickly  summarized.  A  few  ex- 
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amples  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained: 


1.  Favorable  outcomes  are  less  frequent  when  qreater 
levels  of  force  were  used,  unless  nuclear-capable 
components  were  included  with  one  or  more  maior 
conventional  force  units  (i.e.,  a  carrier  task 
force) . 

2.  In  the  short  term,  75  percent  of  the  incidents 
ended  favorably  with  respect  to  U.S.  operational 
objectives . 

3.  In  the  lonqer  term,  the  percentaqe  of  favorable 
outcomes  declined  to  less  than  50  percent. 

4.  Outcomes  were  more  frequently  positive  when  the 
size  of  n.s .  forces  in  the  reqion  had  recently 
chanqed,  either  increasinq  or  decreasinq. 


To  their  credit,  the  authors  are  quite  cautious  in  inter- 

pretinq  their  results.  As  they  explicitly  point  out: 

Establishinq  causality  is  too  heavy  a  burden  to  place 
on  our  data,  and  we  therefore  leave  that  task  to  the 
case  studies.  Rather,  in  these  chapters  we  measure  a 
less  complicated  phenomenon,  the  extent  to  which  the 
use  of  force  was  associated,  in  aqqreqate,  with  posi¬ 
tive  or  neqative  outcomes  related  to  the  behavior  de¬ 
sired  of  other  actors  in  the  sample  incidents.  13 


Recoqnizinq  *-hat  rouqh  correlations  do  not  provide  suffi¬ 
cient  qrounds  for  causal  inferences,  the  authors  commis¬ 
sioned  five  reqional  experts  to  perform  a  set  of  10  case 
studies.  The  case  studies  examine  the  followinq  inci¬ 
dents: 
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1.  The  Laotian  Crisis  of  1961 

2.  Indo-Pakistani  War  of  1971 

3.  The  Lebanon  Intervention  of  1958 

4.  The  Jordan  Crisis,  1970 

6.  The  Berlin  Crisis,  1958 

6.  The  Berlin  Crisis,  1961 

7.  Yuqoslavia,  1951 

8.  The  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  1968 

9.  The  Dominican  Intervention,  1961-1966  (viewed  as 
two  incidents) 

Althouqh  the  specific  case  interpretations  can  be  debated, 
the  accounts  are  detailed  and  suqqestive.  Unfortunately, 
the  case  studies  are  not  used  as  profitably  as  miqht  be 
expected,  for  reasons  I  shall  discuss  shortly. 

The  main  conclusion  of  Force  Without  War  is  that  "discrete 
uses  of  the  armed  forces  are  often  an  effective  wav  of 
achievinq  near-term  foreiqn  policy  objectives."  Althouqh 
the  "success  rate"  erodes  over  time,  they  conclude  that 
the  use  of  the  armed  forces  is  justified  by  the  wav  that 
it  can  delay  de'^elooments ,  and  thereby  "provide  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  diplomacy."^  Their  analysis  also  indicates 
that  short-term  success  is  clearly  more  frequent  than 
lonq-term,  that  reinforcinq  existim  behavior  is  easier 
than  modifyinq  it,  and  that  the  involvement  of  the  Soviet 
Union  works  to  decrease  the  percentaqe  of  favorable  out¬ 
comes.  One  policy  recommendation  is  quite  explicit:  "the 
armed  forces  are  an  important  political  instrument.  This 
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role  should  receive  close  attention  in  force  planning  and 
operational  decis ions . " ^ 

What  value  should  we  place  on  these  findings?  How  reli¬ 
able  are  they?  Some  of  the  results  are  certainly  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  conclusions  of  earlier  studies  (e.q.,  that 
deterrence  is  easier  than  compellence)  while  others  have 
not  been  observed  previously.  On  balance,  what  does  this 
study  tell  us  about  the  role  of  military  force  in  contem¬ 
porary  international  affairs?  More  precisely,  how  does 
the  analysis  summarized  above  help  us  understand  the  cau¬ 
sal  role  military  forces  play  in  determining  international 
outcomes  in  situations  short  of  war?  no  the  authors 
identify  a  set  of  causal  relations  that  explain  the  vari¬ 
ous  findings  in  a  coherent  way,  and  that  are  capable  of 
further  testing  and  refinement?  noes  this  study  permit  us 
to  accurately  assess  the  utility  of  military  forces  when 
used  in  a  purely  political  role?  Regrettably,  the  answer 
to  these  questions  is  no.  It  is  now  time  to  consider  the 
reasons  for  this  failure. 

Critique 

Assessing  the  merits  of  any  study  requires  a  recognition 
of  its  intentions.  Force  Without  War  pursues  two  quite 
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distinct  objectives;  first,  to  describe  the  historical 
record,  and  second,  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  mili¬ 
tary  force  for  political  purposes.  We  know  from  our  ear¬ 
lier  discussion  that  descript  ion ,  no  matter  how  exhaus¬ 
tive,  does  not  provide  an  explanation  of  the  observed 
data.  Evaluating  the  effect iveness  of  military  force  is 
not  an  easy  task,  and  the  difficulty  is  compounded  when 
the  questions  involved  are  not  clearly  understood  or 
stated,  and  the  type  of  research  necessary  for  an  adequate 
answer  is  not  performed.  Evaluating  the  utility  of  mili¬ 
tary  forces  requires  asking  a  number  of  precise  questions 
and  selecting  a  methodology  that  can  provide  the  best  an¬ 
swers.  The  first  question,  as  noted  above,  is:  What  is 
the  unique  causal  impact  of  the  use  of  the  armed  forces? 
Once  this  is  determined,  we  can  evaluate  utility  by  an¬ 
swering  additional  questions.  Can  the  effects  we  have 
identified  be  produced  by  more  efficient  (i.e.,  less  dan- 
qerous  or  costly)  means?  Are  the  unique  effects  of  force 
(those  that  do  not  follow  from  the  use  of  other  instru¬ 
ments)  on  balance,  positive  or  negative? 

Discovering  the  unique  causal  impact  of  military  forces 
reouires  separating  out  the  effects  of  their  use  from 
other  related  or  intervening  variables,  and  any  proposed 
causal  relationship  must  be  accompanied  by  a  more  general 
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explanation.  If  the  use  of  force  produces  a  particular 
political  effect,  how  does  it  do  so?  Ry  identifyinq  the 
reasons  for  an  observed  association  between  the  use  of 
force  and  particular  outcomes  (i.e.,  by  providinq  an  ob¬ 
served  association  with  theoretical  support) ,  we  qain  an 
understanding  of  the  causal  principles  qoverninq  a  realm 
of  phenomena. 

Force  Without  War  does  not  devote  adequate  attention  to 
this  requirement.  I  believe  that,  this  failure  lies  at  the 
heart  of  the  various  specific  flaws  that  damaqe  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  findings.  Because  the  authors  are  tryinq  to 
perform  both  a  comprehensive  historical  description  and  an 
evaluation  of  effectiveness,  they  are  unable  to  devote 
sufficient  time  or  attention  to  the  more  troublesome  prob¬ 
lems  of  measurement  and  theory-construction  that  are  es¬ 
sential  to  satisfying  their  second  obiective. 

The  authors  are  certainly  aware  of  many  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties,  but  no  serious  attempt  is  made  to  correct  them.  In¬ 
stead,  their  solution  is  to  admit  that  limitations  exist, 
and  then  proceed  alonq  the  same  defective  path.  This  may 
serve  to  protect  them  from  some  criticism,  but  doesn't 
strengthen  the  value  of  the  findings  at  all. 
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What  are  the  principal  weaknesses  of  the  methodology  used 
in  Force  Without  War?  If  *re  address  it  exactly  in  its  own 
terms  --  that  is,  if  we  qenerally  iqnore  the  limits  im¬ 
posed  by  the  authors'  larqely  bivariate  (as  opposed  to 
multivariate)  approach  to  analysis  --  it  is  probably 
easiest  to  discuss  its  five  major  problems  one  at  a  time. 
We  should  bear  in  mind  that  these  are  for  the  most  part 
flaws  of  research  desiqn,  not  interpretation. 

The  first  problem  is  a  failure  to  distinquish  between  im¬ 
portant  and  trivial  objectives.  In  order  to  simplify  the 
evaluation  of  outcomes,  the  authors  consider  the  different 
"operational  objectives"  in  each  case  to  be  of  equal  im¬ 
portance.  Ohtaininq  two  inconsequential  objectives  while 
failinq  to  obtain  a  third,  vitally  important  one  is  scored 
as  a  favorable  outcome,  althouqh  the  validity  of  such  a 
judqment  is  clearly  questionable.  For  example,  the  em¬ 
placement  of  Army  units  in  Vietnam  in  1962  apparently 
helped  reduce  Viet  Conq  attacks  and  increase  the  South 
Vietnamese  willinqness  to  fiqht.  These  two  operational 
objectives  were  achieved  --  in  the  short  term  —  but  the 
use  of  u.S.  armed  forces  did  not  affect  the  North  Vietna¬ 
mese  support  of  the  insurqents,  arquably  the  vital  objec- 
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tive  both  then  and  later.  The  overall  situation  in  the 


South  continued  to  decline,  yet  this  incident  is  scored  as 
"favorable,"  because  two-thirds  of  the  operational  objec¬ 
tives  were  achieved.  Moreover,  the  relative  importance  of 
different  incidents  (cases)  is  not  examined.  Each  case  is 
assumed  to  be  of  equal  value,  and  the  percentaqe  of  favor¬ 
able  outcomes  remains  the  sole  criterion  used  to  measure 
how  "utility"  is  affected  by  different  conditions  or  n.S. 
actions.  No  reliable  evaluation  of  the  "effectiveness  pf 
military  force"  is  possible  unless  some  attempt  is  made  to 
distinquish  between  a  capacity  to  achieve  important  objec¬ 
tives  as  opposed  to  trivial  ones. 

The  authors  acknowledqe  that  different  objectives  are  of 
varyinq  importance,  and  that  certain  incidents  may  be  more 
crucial  than  others.  Yet  while  they  are  aware  of  the 
problem,  they  do  not  attempt  to  correct  it.  Admittedly, 
developinq  a  reliable  weiqhtinq  scheme  would  no  doubt  be 
very  difficult,  and  nav  be  impossible.  While  this  may  ex¬ 
plain  why  if  was  not  attempted,  it  also  suqqests  that  the 
entire  approach  used  in  the  aqqreqate  analyses  is  flawed, 
perhaps  irreparably. 

The  second  problem  is  one  of  bias  in  case  selection.  It 
is  more  subtle  than  the  first,  and  is  aqain  a  direct  con- 
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sequence  of  the  methods  adopted  in  the  study.  Favorable 
and  unfavorable  outcomes  are  determined  by  examininq 
whether  or  not  the  behavior  desired  of  other  actors  by 
U.S.  national  authorities  was  performed.  Yet  n.S.  opera¬ 
tional  objectives  in  a  qiven  incident  are  chosen,  in  part, 
accordinq  to  the  perceived  prospects  for  success.  Opera¬ 
tional  objectives,  like  any  other  qoal,  are  selected  to 
reflect  the  policymaker's  estimation  of  what  is  desirable 
and  feasible.  Decisionmakers  are  unlikely  to  use  the 
armed  forces  when  such  use  is  obviously  inappropriate  and 
likely  to  fail.*  The  215  cases  examined  in  Force  with¬ 
out  War  therefore  reflect  not  only  American  interests 
( rouqhly  measured  as  operational  objectives)  hut  also  a 
basic  estimation  by  U.S.  decisionmakers  that  the  use  of 
force  promised  some  meaninqful  positive  qains.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  understand  the  implications  of  this  fact. 

Force  Without  War  does  not  tell  us  how  much  the  use  of  the 
armed  forces  contributes  to  the  accomplishment  of  American 
foreiqn  policy  coals,  but  instead  provides  an  indication 
o f  how  well  force  accomplishes  those  objectives  for  which 
force  is  believed  to  be  well  suited.  The  latter  concern 
is  much  more  limited  in  scope  than  the  former,  and  re- 

*For  example,  we  do  not  use  the  armed  forces  to  improve 
human  riqhts  conditions  in  the  Soviet  Union,  or  to  facili¬ 
tate  neqotiations  on  trade  aqr^ements  with  OFCD  states. 
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fleets  the  f  undamen  t  a  1  1  v  narrow  theoretical  scope  of  the 
study . 


This  bias  may  be  even  more  pernicious  when  the  armed 
forces  are  used  to  enhance  the  M.s.  imaqe  or  "appearance 
of  power."  Decisionmakers  may  deploy  forces  to  produce  an 
effect  they  have  reason  to  believe  will  occur  irrespective 
of  any  American  action.  Cases  where  an  operational  objec- 
tive  involves  "deterrence  of  Soviet  support"  or  "mainte¬ 
nance  of  reqime  authority"  are  likely  candidates  for  this 
type  of  problem,  and  includinq  them  in  the  estimate  of 
utility  probably  results  in  a  further  bias. 

Once  aqain,  the  authors  were  clearly  aware  of  these  prob¬ 
lems,  for  they  concede  that  ”f undamenfal  objectives  enjov 
qreater  durability  than  operational  objectives,  and  in  the 
lonqer  term  are  of  more  s i qn i F  icance . " 1^  Furthermore, 
they  acknowledqe  that  "the  chosen  obiective  mav . . . ref lect 
only  a  determination  about  what  is  feasible  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  ....  "1 Unfortunately,  the  consequences  of  this 
realization  are  not  pursued  further.  Because  the  ends  are 
chosen  by  an  awareness  of  available  means,  selectinq  cases 
accordinq  to  the  nresence  of  a  particular  set  of  means  and 
then  measurinn  the  attainment  of  the  stated  ends  will 
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probably  overestimate  the  effectiveness  of  the  instrument 
whose  effects  are  being  studied,  in  this  case,  military 
force. 


Recognizing  this  bias  helps  reveal  a  third  and  even  more 
serious  weakness  in  research  design:  the  lack  of  a  con¬ 
trol  q roup .  Although  the  primary  theoretical  obiective 
under  consideration  is  the  causal  impact  of  the  armed 
forces  in  a  political  role,  the  authors  do  not  examine  any 
cases  where  the  use  of  force  was  contemplated  seriously 
but  ultimately  reiected.  If  the  use  of  the  armed  forces 
as  a  political  instrument  has  unique  and  important  effects 
that  can  be  produced  by  no  other  instruments  of  policy, 
these  can  only  be  revealed  by  comparinq  the  cases  in  the 
existinq  study  with  cases  in  which  force  could  have  been 
used,  but  was  not. 


In  a  manner  that  is  by  now  familiar,  this  limitation  is 
conceded  as  well: 

...the  scientific  method  might  have  been  brought  to 
bear  if  the  sample  of  incidents  selected  could  have 
been  compared  with  a  group  of  incidents  in  which 
armed  forces  might  have  been  used  as  a  political  in¬ 
strument,  but,  for  one  reason  or  another,  were  not. 
This  approach  would  require  that  a  much  larger  number 
of  incidents  be  examined  and  that  the  two  sets  of  in¬ 
cidents  be  comnarative  --  that  is,  share  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  similar  characterist.  i  cs  . .  .  th  is  approach  does 
not  lend  itself  very  well  to  analyses  in  which  the 
subiects  are  individuals  and  groups  in  diverse  socie- 


ties  with  different  values,  levels  of  information, 
a nd  so  forth . ^ 

The  reasons  aiven  for  the  failure  to  employ  the  scientific 
method  are  not  convincinq.  The  extra  effort  required  to 
examine  a  larqer  sample  was  no  doubt  of  some  concern,  hut 
fewer,  more  reliable  conclusions  are  surely  preferable  to 
a  larqer  number  of  findinqs  of  more  questionable  validity. 
Furthermore,  the  belief  that  such  "controlled  comparison" 
is  not  easily  achieved  when  the  subjects  involved  vary 
qreatly  in  values,  levels  of  information,  etc.,  seems  du¬ 
bious.  After  all,  the  incidents  that  are  examined  vary 
widely;  indeed,  the  one  requirement  of  a  riqorous  comoara- 
tive  approach  is  to  measure  the  effects  of  the  crucial 
variable  (use  of  armed  forces)  over  a  wide  ranqe  of  other 
conditions.  Rut  if  the  variable  whose  aliened  effects  are 
the  maior  theoretical  interest  is  constantly  present,  we 
cannot  reliably  infer  what  its  unique  causal  impact  miqht 
be . 

fourth,  hecause  the  incidents  examined  are  all  examples  of 
the  use  of  armed  forces  for  political  purposes  by  the 
United  States,  this  study  cannot  heln  us  distinquish  be¬ 
tween  the  causal  impact  of  the  armed  forces  in  and  of 
themselves ,  and  their  impact  as  symbols  of  American  power 
and  capabilities  in  a  host  of  other  areas.  One  cannot 


separate  the  effects  o»'  •- 1  1  <  *  a  ry  act  i  ■'•v:  ’t  the  s«.  ene  from 
the  effects  of  actions  at  home,  nor  can  we  separate  either 
from  the  latent  newer  of  the  United  States  that  is  contin¬ 
ually  present.  Fvrn  when  a  particular  military  qesture 
seems  clearly  associated  with  a  sudden  chanqe  in  behavior, 
we  cannot  attribute  all  of  the  causal  impact  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  action,  so  lo.nq  as  the  enormous  latent  power  of  the 
United  States  lurks  behind  the  military  siqnals.  Recause 
American  political,  milita  y,  and  economic  power  has  been 
pre-eminent  over  the  entire  historical  period  covered  by 
the  study,  the  causal  impact  >f  'ilitary  actions  alone 
cannot  he  determined  bv  the  methods  used  here. 

Of  course,  it  can  be  araued  that  the  study's  concern  was 
to  identify  the  utility  of  American  rorces  in  the  contem¬ 
porary  era,  and  that  this  tusk  >  •-  jHerjua t e  1  v  accomplished 
by  their  focus  on  incident  •> .  However,  because  the 

utilitv  of  force  is  not  comp  i  red  with  that  oc  other  in¬ 
struments,  and  because  they  do  not  distinguish  between  the 
effects  of  force  o  ia  f  >rc<  utid  their  role  as  symbols  of 
overall  superpower  c,n  •  ab i 1  i  t  i  es  ,  this  study  cannot  effec¬ 
tively  recommend  when  or  whv  force  should  be  used,  or  what 
its  effectiveness  will  he  should  American  pr°pondprence 
decline  in  other  areas. 
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Finally,  pvon  if  vf>  accent  the  .ri'i re  g  » t <•  ,u>t- hodo l^>iy  as 
given,  the  authors  are  err.isionallv  careless  in  interpret¬ 
ing  the  data.  For  examnle,  they  observe  that  favorable 
outcomes  were  obtained  in  al1  nine  cases  where  land-based 
combat  aircraft  were  employed.  Because  this  "success 
rate"  is  greater  than  that  achieved  in  the  cases  were  na¬ 
val  forces  were  used,  they  inf^r  that  this  evidence  "sug¬ 
gests  the  greater  utility  of  land-based  forces  as  compared 
with  sea-based  forces,"  and  they  further  suggest  that  "the 
Air  Force  night  be  used  more  freou‘»ntlv  in  pol  i  t  i  ca  1  -m  i  1  i- 
tary  operations  than  has  b^en  the  case  in  the  past."^ 
hooking  at  the  evidence  more  careful lv  suggests  that  the 
inference  is  cues t i onab La  at  best.  If  we  compare  the 
cases  where  the  different  types  oF  coroes  were  used 
themselves  < thereby  controlling  for  possible  perturbing  or 
intervening  effects  when  land-based  aircraft  and  sea-based 
forces  were  used  together) ,  the  rate  of  success  is  ident¬ 
ical  (inn  percent)  and  we  have  more  evidence  regarding  the 
effectiveness  of  naval  forces.  Ac.  (-he  following  table 


shows : 


Types  of 
forces 

used 


Land-based 

2/2  (Cuba,  1^60; 

combat  aircraft 

baos ,  1471) 

5/5 

Naval  forces 

4/4  (Italy,  1  94  7  ;  . ’ordan, 

(CVs) 

1956;  Cyprus,  1967;  Persian 

oulf,  1974) 

13/1  3 

Source:  Force  Without  War,  rip.  76-92,  96-97. 

Oiven  all  the  reservations  a l ready  described  alove,  this 
should  not  be  taken  as  m  ariumer.t  -or  the  qr«ufer  utility 
of  sea-based  forces.  Tt  does  indi  -ate  that  oven  the  evi¬ 
dence  available  can  he  used  to  produce  quest ionable  con¬ 
clusions.  The  stronq  suspicion  that-  enernes  from  all  the 
above  arguments  is  that  some  of  the  f indi nos  presented  in 
Force  Without  War  are  erroneous  or  misleading,  although 
others  are  no  doubt  correct.  The  problem  is  that  the 
reader  has  no  wav  r,f  determinin']  which  ar  •  valid  and  which 
are  not.  2 

Case  S t ud i er 

Many  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  aqqreqate  anal/ses  --  par¬ 
ticularly  those  concerning  the  relative  importance  of  dif¬ 
ferent  obiecti  ’es  or  incidents  an  i  the  presence  of  spuri¬ 
ous  or  intervenin']  variables  --  minVt  sensibly  be  dealt 
with  in  the  case  studies.  That  is  what  the  authors  clear- 


-  id  - 


favorable  outcome''  objectives 

total  no.  of  t  i m. achieved/total 
used  alone _  no.  of  objectives 


Vi  <=  o  fall  victim 


ly  intend,  but  the  detailed  ca.se  studies 
to  weaknesses  in  research  design  and  implementation.  In 
particular,  the  unsys temat  ic  selection  of  cases  and  the 
reluctance  to  search  for  rigorous  tests  of  emerging  hypo¬ 
theses  diminishes  their  utility. 

First,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  what  prior  theoretical  un¬ 
derstanding  governed  the  selection  of  cases  for  detailed 
study.  No  existing  theory  is  discussed,  and  whv  the  10 
cases  selected  warrant  detailed  examination  and  comparison 
is  not  explained.  The  reader  is  told  that  "cases  were  se¬ 
lected  to  highlight  variations  in  the  particular  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  the  United  States  has  used  its  armed 

forces  since  1 b 4 S , " ? ^  hut  ther  -  is  more  to  effective  con¬ 
trolled  comparison  than  sirolv  maximizing  variation. 

Cases  should  he  selected  wit*'  an  eye  towards  maximizing 
similarities  and  deferences.  After  all,  if  everything 
varies,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  the  effects  of 
any  single  factor  are. 

A  basic  requirement  pot-  a  controlled  comparison  approach 
to  case  study  is  that  the  cases  selected  must  he  part  of  a 
theoretically  sioniricant  class  of  phenomena.  As  Alexan¬ 
der  neoroe  has  pointed  out: 


?4 


The  un  i  ve  rse  f  t  »m  wh 


we  1  1  - fe  1  l  iii  ■  i .  "h  l  s 
clearly  the  tv^e  of 
to  be  studio!.  ^ 


i-’1  case--,  a*-.'.  .  i.-cto*  ’nust  be 

can  be  dor..  spiv  bv  stinulatinq 
ohenom<  na 'event- 'behavior  that  is 


Although  the  !  0  care:-,  examined  in  Force  Without  War  are 
all  examples  of  the  "political  use  or  fbo  armed  forces," 
this  class  of  events  is  so  broad  as  to  introduce  enormous 
problems  into  anv  nttemnt  at  meaningful  comparison.  For 
example,  the  tact  that  the  specific  political  obiectives 
souqht  in  each  case  varv  eninnour.lv  -  nqests  that  viewinq 
them  as  members  of  the  same  cl. op-  nav  mask  important  dif¬ 
ferences.  While  widely  varvinq  cases  s linu  1  d  be  used  to 
tost  a  proposed  causal  relationship,  at  tempt inq  to  discov¬ 
er  what  causes  result  from  a  particular  variable  requires 
control  linn  for  f'e  effects  of  other  factors,  like  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  different  obiectives.  To  mention  an  obvious  ex¬ 
ample,  in  whit  way  is  the  attempt  to  assure  NATO  allies  of 
a  continue,!  n.q.  commitment  followin']  the  invasion  of 
Oxechos  1  ova  •;  i  a  really  comparable  to  the  enforced  imposi¬ 
tion  of  a  new  reuime  on  the  Dominican  Republic,  an  act 
that  involved  f'c  occunat  i<>n  of  the  capital  by  11,000  W.S. 
troops?  Mthoui'i  10  cases  ue  examined,  the  deqree  to 
which  they  can  be  profitably  compared  is  undermined  bv  the 
failure  tn  select,  cases  that  ire  root  ^sont  at  i  ves  of  a 


well-defined,  fheor  ef  i  c,i  1  1  v  i  t  e  t -es  f  j  nn  class 


Second,  a  notable  virtue-  of  case  st  u .  f  i  e<  j  that  cases  can 
be  selected  for  which  adequate  information  is  available  to 
resolve  amhiau  i  t  ies  .  M  t>  o  if  the  aut  hors  maintain  that 
the  task  of  establishing  causality  will  he  left  to  the 
case  studies,  this  is  not  accomplished.  For  example, 
Philip  Windsor's  analysis  of  tlo-  n.s.  response  to  the 
Czech  crisis  of  1963  is  unable  to  demonstrate  that  the 
American  actions  had  anv  appreciable  effect,  and  he  can 
onlv  speculate  that  "n.S.  actions  deterred  the  Soviets 

from  actions  they  miqht.  otherwise  have  contemplated. "  ^ 
c.iven  the  larqe  number  of  cases  -  hat  miaht  have  been 
studied,  it  is  surer  is  inn  t  -  >.  t.  more  attention  was  not  de¬ 
voted  to  examining  those  for  which  adequate  direct  evi¬ 
dence  of  intentions  and  percent  ions  was  available. 

Third,  qiven  the  wealth  of  findings  produced  in  the  aqure- 
qate  an;  *ses ,  one  would  exoect  the  case  studies  to  test 
the  more  interesting,  surnrisinq,  or  problematic  findinqs 
in  a  more  riqorou*-  wav.  nn  fort  :un,it°lv ,  this  tvoe  of  care¬ 
ful  intent  it  ion  of  uoqreqat.e  ana  1  v.  is  and  intensive  case 
study  is  not  atte, noted . 


Finally,  '■ho  ehier  prnnnnonM  of  '"he  co'-'int  ivo  case 
study  format  as  a  valuable  resoirch  methodology  have 
clearly  pointt  1  f.ut  that  i  r  is  host  employed  in  an  itera¬ 
tive  manner.  Cases  should  be  selected  accordinq  to  avail¬ 
able  information  and  the  insiqhts  a. lined  from  existinn 
theorv.  Preliminary  findinqs  should  prompt  re-examina¬ 
tion.  Further  attempt  should  then  be  made  to  resolve 
theoretical  problems  throuqh  the  study  of  other  carefully 
chosen  cases.  Have  potentially  crucial  causal  factors 
been  omitted'.’  Should  different  cases  be  examined?  These 
concerns  are  not  adequately  considered  in  Porce  Without 
War,  althouqh  the  limited  nature  of  the  conclusions  cer¬ 
tainly  suqqests  that  further  wo r ’<  was  called  for.  Indeed, 
the  amount  of  attention  demote,!  to  svn  thes  i  7.  i  nq  the  find¬ 
inqs  and  drawinq  conclusions  is  slioht,  especially  when 
compared  with  other  works  on  similar  subiects  that,  have 
employed  this  approach. 

The  M eed  for  _F xp  1  ana t  ion 

A  final  waaknuss  should  be  address-  1,  althouqh  it  is  not  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  nnthndr,  used  in  Force  without 
War .  The  authors  do  not  attempt  to  explain  their  findinqs 
in  a  clear  and  consistent  wav.  Fy  example,  one  of  the 
more  interestinq  findinqs  is  the  relatively  minor  impact. 
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that  chanqes  in  the  ha  lane**  between  the  super¬ 

power."  app'‘'ir  to  have  had  upon  oir.-omes.  Why  is  this  so? 
The  authors  nuh  ion  in  pass  i  m  that  this  findim  may  he 
misleadinq,  because  the  decline  in  n.s.  strateqic  prepon¬ 
derance  may  have  prompted  H . S .  policymakers  to  scale  down 
their  objectives,  and  therefore  the  same  rate  of  success 
is  observed  over  time. 

These  comoetinn  hypotheses  ,  i.e.,  that  the  strateqic  bal¬ 

ance  has  no  effect  versus  the  conjecture  that  its  effect 
is  so  stronq  as  to  have  chanqed  the  tvoes  of  U.S.  objec¬ 
tives  souqht,  miqht  be  resolved  throuqh  consideration  of 
appropriate  case  studies  suitably  handled.  Tn  fact,  a  po¬ 
tentially  instructive  case  is  available  in  the  study  it¬ 
self!  U.S.  objectives  toward  West.  Berlin  did  not  chanqe 
between  1958  and  1961,  but  the  perceived  strateqic  balance 
shifted  from  fear  of  an  imminent  Soviet  advantaqe  to  com¬ 
plete  confidence  in  U.S.  superiority.  Despite  this  devel¬ 
opment-,  the  Soviets  were  more  successful  in  1961,  obtain- 
inq  tacit  U.S.  acceptance  of  th°  Berlin  Wall  and  the  re- 
sult inq  cessation  of  widespread  emiqration  to  the  West. 
Surnr is Lnqlv ,  this  potential  test  does  not  emerqe  in  the 
case  study  of  the  Berlin  Crisis  or  in  the  later  conclu- 


s 1 ons . 


to  ho  sure,  an  explanation  is  offered  in  a 


In  some  cases, 

plausible  manner.  The  hiqh  percentane  of  favorahle  out¬ 
comes  associate!  with  the  use  of  land-based  combat  air¬ 
craft  is  explained  by  suqqestinq  that  such  forces  indicate 
a  hiqher  level  of  commitment  than  naval  forces  maneuverinq 
offshore.  We  have  shown  earlier  that  the  percentane  of 
favorahle  outcomes  properly  associated  with  land-based 
aircraft  is  actually  not  hiqher  than  that  for  naval 
forces.  hut,  in  any  event,  this  sort  of  explanation 
should  prompt,  furthe*-  questions  of  a  more  qeneral  nature. 
Why  is  commitment  so  important?  How  is  it  communicated? 
This  type  of  question  immediate!'/  moves  the  analysis  away 
from  the  purely  empirical  level  and  toward  a  more  qeneral 
conceptua  1  i  7.a  t  ion  of  the  issues  involved  in  inter-nation 
influence.  explicitly  abstract,  political  concepts  like 
motivation,  will,  inton-'d,  etc.,  are  notably  absent  from 
this  study,  laroelv  because  the  author1;  apparently  prefer 
to  devote  the  hulk  of  t h < •  i r  attention  to  an  empirical  de¬ 
scription  of  trends  an  1  f  *'n  dene  i  on  .  This  omission  is 
strikinn  in  .now  of  the  b*  iree  *  n  whir1'  factors  like  asym¬ 
metry  of  motivation,  r'ossyss  >  on  of  th>-  status  quo,  etc., 
have  been  identified  as  crucial  in  a  number  of  other  im- 
portant  studies. 


10 


The  failure  t  • '  m»'tc  ronv  i  nc  i  ivi  general  ions  of  the 

wealth  of  ihn.lpvir,  rrodue.  d  in  tin  aggregate  analyses 
helps  ensure  tk.it  the  std'lv's  contributions  to  oui  under¬ 
standing  of  how  forces  affect  political  events  will  he 
minimal.  To  the  extent  that  a  more  general  explanation  is 
attempted,  it  is  remarkably  vaque  and  tentative:  "the 

discrete  demonstration  of  n.S.  military  capability,"  when 
inserted  into  a  situation  of  "unoer t a i  it ies  and  distinct 

psycholog ical  unease... can  have  a  stabilizing  effect."^ 
This  is  not  an  explanation  tbit  should  satisfy  us,  because 
we  are  left  wondering  about  the  causal  mechanisms  at  work, 
and  the  cond i t ions _ necessary  for  the  effect  to  be  pro¬ 

duced  .  They  maintain  that  the  military  threat  must  he 
"credible,"  but  the  requirement';  <‘or  "credibility"  are  not 
defined.  Must  t>'e  military  threat  he  credible,  or  can  it 
simply  signal  possible  non-mi litarv  sanctions? 

The  oroffered  discussion  of  the  "special  role  of  force"  is 
really  not  much  more  than  a  sketch  of  some  possible  (and, 
we  should  acknowledge,  plausible)  hypotheses.  For  exam¬ 
ple:  "Establishment  of  a  military  presence  may  fur¬ 

nish  an  incentive  to  a  foreign  leader  for  considering  the 
wishes  of  n.S.  policymakers."  or,  "Military  demons tra- 
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.  from 


tions  also  can  ease  ic  no  ]  i  t  i  c  a  1  ■  -.sures  . . 

qroups  demandinq  more  decisive'  ac*-  i  on .  "  2  ^  noth  of  these 
statements  mav  be  true,  but  the  converse  of  each  is  also 
quite  possible.  An  American  military  demonstration  may 
decrease  the  ability  of  a  foreiqn  leader  to  comply,  by 
raisinq  his  fears  that  he  will  appear  weak  and  easily  ma¬ 
nipulated.  Unless  the  authors  can  show  why  their  explana¬ 
tions  are  to  he  prForred,  the  theoretical  (and,  indeed, 
the  practical)  contributions  o’  th>-  w  >rk  rrmain  minimal. 
Fven  if  we  iqnore  the  di f »  icul t ies  already  discussed,  we 
are  left  with  the  feelinu  that  the  conclusions  reached  in 
Force  Without  War  are  the  type  of  hypotheses  one  employs 
at.  the  beqinninq  of  a  research  process,  not  at  the  end. 
carefully  chosen  cases  could  be  u.vd  to  explore  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  various  hvoorhose*- ,  and  a  creative  search  for  a 
qeneral  and  "pol icy-relevant "  theory  that  avoids  the  in¬ 
herent  problems  identifi'-d  above  could  be  undertaken. 

SUMMARY 

Of  course,  the  t  ask  :>f  anaiyvisq  the  effects  of  the  armed 
forces  as  political  ins*  run.-n t  s  is  not  an  e^sv  one.  Some 
uncertainty  and  explanatory  i ncomnlot eness  is  no  doubt  in¬ 
evitable,  but  it.  should  be  minimized  when  possible.  It  is 
the  scholar’s  responsibility  to  confront  t  hr  nroblems  and 


attempt  to  find  solution-,.  Admittina  that  problems  exist 
is  easy,  but  solving  them  is  the  important  task.  The  au¬ 
thors  of  Force  'without  War  recoqnize  the  weaknesses  of 
their  approach  and  the  limitations  that  these  weaknesses 
impose  on  their  conclusions,  but  they  do  not  attempt  to 
find  solutions,  nor  do  they  confront  the  possibility  that 
the  problems  may  be  insurmountable.  As  a  result,  the  pol¬ 
icy  implications  that  they  draw  from  the  analysis  are  of 
minimal  value.  Althounh  they  advocate  that  the  "political 
role  of  the  armed  forces"  should  he  considered  when  the 
requirements  for  P.S.  force  structure  are  determined,  it 
is  by  no  means  obvious  that  the  armed  forces  need  to  be 
des igned  for  such  a  mission.  If,  as  I  have  suqqested, 
armed  forces  serve  a  primarily  symbolic  function,  then 
their  desinn  and  procurement  should  reflect  military  con¬ 
cerns  first,  and  possible  political  roles  to  a  far  lesser 
extent . 

Why  does  this  expensive  and  empirically  detailed  study 
achieve  such  minimal  results?  The  difficulty  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  involve!  i e  partially  responsible,  but  I  believe 
that  the  incompatibility  of  the  two  central  objectives  is 
also  to  blame.  The  methods  used  to  describe  the  histori¬ 
cal  record  are  less  than  optimal  for  deal  inn  with  the 
theoretical  (i.o.,  causal)  issues  that  must  be  addressed 
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in  order  to  adequately  evaluate  the  of  f  rot  i  veness  of  the 
armed  forces  as  a  political  instrument.  This  is  especial¬ 
ly  true  when  adherence  to  empirical  description  and  qener- 
ation  of  extensive  "findinqs"  subtracts  from  the  time  de¬ 
voted  to  riaorous  analysis  and  explanation. 

Force  Without  War  is  an  ambitious  work,  and  this  is  part 
of  the  problem.  Ambitious  qoals  require  considerable  ef¬ 
fort  --  both  empirical  and  theoretical  --  in  order  to 
achieve  meaninqful  results.  As  cannot  be  too  stronqly  em¬ 
phasized,  the  examination  of  more  and  more  fundamentally 
similar  incidents  is  not  profitable  unless  laws  can  be 
discovered  and  then  explained  with  reference  to  a  more 
qeneral  theory  or  set  of  theories  whose  propositions  can 
be  and  are  riqorously  tested. 

The  authors  neqlect  the  requirements  of  theory  construc¬ 
tion  and  devote  their  primary  effort  to  a  quantitative 
summary  of  the  historical  record  and  the  qeneration  of  a 
larne  number  of  law-like  associations.  This  effort  should 
not  be  disnaraqed,  but  the  attention  devoted  to  data  col¬ 
lection  was  apparently  achieved  at  the  expense  of  analysis 
of  the  more  important  questions.  The  key  point  is  that 
the  approach  used  to  describe  the  historical  record  (the 
aqqreqate  analyses)  is  inadequate  for  the  task  of  deter- 


mininq  pffect  i  veness  .  The  o.i  studies  more  promis¬ 

ing,  hut  their  solpction  i  s  too  hanh,i?flr'i  to  provide  valu¬ 
able  theoretical  insiqhts.  In  short,  while  the  nethodol- 
oqy  of  Force  Without  War  may  be  well  suited  to  a  concise 
summary  of  the  historical  record  and  the  discovery  of  an 
infinite  number  of  possibly  interestinq  laws,  it  cannot, 
by  itself,  tell  us  how  effective  the  use  of  armed  forces 
has  been. 

A  Final  Word 

The  book  is  limited  in  a  final  sense.  In  order  to  main¬ 
tain  "objectivity"  and  permit  the  statistical  analyses  to 
proceed  in  a  feasible  way,  no  attempt  was  made  to  examine 
the  propriety  of  the  qoals  selected  by  U.R.  policymakers. 
Admittedly,  this  is  a  separate  issue,  and  the  authors 
carefully  note  that  this  was  not  their  concern.  However, 
one  cannot  really  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  U.R. 
armed  forces  without  eventually  askinq  whether  or  not  the 
effects  of  their  use  have  been  beneficial  or  detrimental 
to  American  interests.  In  particular.  Force  without  War 
does  not  devote  any  serious  attention  to  the  potential 
costs  of  usinq  force,  even  apart  From  the  economic  bur¬ 
dens.  The  use  of  force  for  limited  obieetives  can  create 
adversaries  where  none  existed  before,  extend  commitments 
beyond  the  oriqinal  intentions  of  the  policymakers  initia- 
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tim  its  use,  and  provoke  increases  in  th>>  military  rana- 
hilities  of  potential  foes.  While  measurinq  the  costs  of 
the  political  use  of  the  armed  forces  was  not  an  explicit 
qoal  of  the  authors  of  Force  Without  War,  omittinq  any 
consideration  of  this  factor  further  weakens  the  conclu¬ 
sions  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  study. 

Much  of  this  review  has  been  quite  critical,  and  a  number 
of  virtues  of  Force  Without  War  have  not  been  sinqled  out. 
Attemptinq  to  provide  both  a  complete  record  of  U.S.  po¬ 
litical-military  responses  and  a  creative  explanatory 
theory  that  can  help  us  understand  the  utility  of  military 

force  is  a  quite  ambitious  task.  We  should  perhaps  be  le- 

h 

nient,  recoqnizinq  that  the  problems  involved  are  scarcely 
trivial.  Yet  qood  theoretical  work  is  so  rare  in  our  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  "suqqestive,  but  inconclusive"  analyses  so 
common,  that  persistent  methodoloq ical  errors  should  not 
he  iqnored,  particularly  when  the  subiect  matter  is  of 
crucial  interest-  to  national  policymakers.  Fvaluatinq  the 
utility  of  forcp  (i.o.f  identifyinq  the  unique  causal  im¬ 
pact  of  particular  military  actions  and  developinq  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  positive  and  neqative  aspects  of  the  result- 
inq  effects)  cannot  be  accomplished  by  more  and  more  data- 
qatherinq,  unless  the  proper  information  is  obtained  and 
is  analyzed  in  a  manner  that  produces  clear  and  qeneral 
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explanations.  The  merit  of  pood  theory  lies  in  the  way  it 
provides  more  reliable  and  complete  understanding  of  the 
causal  relations  that  produce  outcomes.  This  should  be 
our  goal,  if  we  are  to  proceed  beyond  description. 

The  authors  perform  the  descriptive  task  reasonably  well, 
but  fail  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  their  second  ob- 
iective.  As  a  result,  Force  Without  War  consists  larqely 
of  findinqs  without  force.  It  is  a  comprehensive  cata¬ 
logue,  but  provides  little  theoretical  understanding  or 
practical  guidance. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1.  The  best  known  works  in  the  field  no  doubt  include: 
William  Kaufmann,  Military  Policy  and  National  Secu¬ 
rity,  Princeton,  Princeton  University  Press,  1956; 
Thomas  Schelling,  Arms  and  Influence,  Cambridge,  Har¬ 
vard  Press,  1966?  Alexander  George,  David  Hall,  and 
William  Simons,  The  Limits  of  Coercive  Diplomacy,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1971?  Alexander  George  and 
Richard  Smoke,  Deterrence  in  American  Foreign  Policy: 
Theory  and  Practice,  New  York,  Columbia  University 
Press,  1974?  Oran  Young,  The  Politics  of  Force, 
Princeton,  Princeton  University  Press,  1968;  James 
Cable,  Gunboat  Diplomacy,  London,  Praeger,  1971;  and 
J.D.  Singer,  " Inter-nation  Influence:  A  Formal  Model" 
American  Political  Science  Review  Vol.  57  (June  1963). 
More  recent  and  very  valuable  works  are:  Glenn  Snyder 
and  Paul  Diesing,  Conflict  Among  Nations,  Princeton, 
Princeton  University  Press,  1977;  and  Robert  Jervis, 
Perception  and  Misperception  in  International  Pol¬ 
itics,  Princeton,  Princeton  University  Press,  1976. 
Appendix  I,  available  upon  request,  provides  a  review 
of  the  requirements  for  causal  inference  in  this 
field,  as  well  as  in  others. 

2.  See  Appendix  II,  available  upon  request,  for  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  symbolic  role  of  military  force  in  the 
relatively  stable  bipolar  world  we  have  enjoyed  since 
1945. 

3.  Karl  Popper  provides  a  telling  story: 

If  I  am  ordered:  "Record  what  you  are  now  exper¬ 
iencing"  I  shall  scarcely  know  how  to  obey  this  am¬ 
biguous  order.  Am  I  to  report  that  I  am  writing; 
that  I  hear  a  bell  ringing,  a  newsboy  shouting,  a 
loudspeaker  droning,  or  am  I  to  report,  perhaps, 
that  these  noises  irritate  me? 

Karl  R.  Popper,  The  Logic  of  Scientific  Discovery,  New 
York,  Harper,  1959,  p.  106. 

4.  Oran  Young,  "The  Perils  of  Odysseus"  in  Raymond  Tanter 
and  Richard  Ullman,  eds..  Theory  and  Policy  in  Inter¬ 
national  Relations,  Princeton,  Princeton  University 
Press,  1972,  p.  189. 

V 

5.  Abraham  Kaplan,  The  Conduct  of  Inquiry,  San  Francisco, 
Chandler,  1964,  p.  342. 

6.  Wolfgang  Pauli,  quoted  in  Werner  Heisenberg,  Physics 
and  Beyond,  New  York,  Harper  and  Row,  1971. 

7.  Arthur  L.  Stinchcombe,  Constructing  Social  Theories, 
New  york,  Harcourt,  Brace,  and  World;  1968,  p^  24. 
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8.  This  view  is  based  on  Imre  Lakatos,  M  s-’alsi  f  ication  and 
the  Methodology  of  Scientific  Research  Programmes"  in 
Imre  Lakatos  and  Alan  Musqrave,  eds..  Criticism  and 
the  Crowth  of  Knowledge,  Cambridge,  Cambridge  Univer- 
sitv  Press,  1970,  esp.  pp.  186-188. 

9.  Rarry  M.  Rlechman  and  Stephen  S.  Kaplan,  Force  Without 

War:  U.S.  Armed  Forces  as  a  Political  Instrument , 

Washington ,  nc ,  Rrookinqs  Institution,  197  8,  pp.  3-4 . 

10.  Ibid . ,  p.  12. 

1 1 .  Ibid. ,  p .  32. 

1 2 .  Ibid .  ,  p .  6  5. 

1 3 .  Ibid. ,  p.  68. 

14.  Ihid. ,  pp.  517-518. 

1 6 .  Ibid. ,  p .  534. 

16.  I  am  indebted  to  Kenneth  Oye  for  discussion  on  this 
point. 

17.  Rlechman  and  Kaplan,  op.cit .  ,  d.  66. 

18.  Ibid. 

19.  Ibid. ,  n.  67. 

20.  One  may,  of  course,  argue  further  that  U.S.  policy¬ 
makers  are  less  concerned  with  why  a  qiven  policy  in¬ 
strument  works  than  with  the  fact  that  it  seems  to 
have  been  "associated"  with  favorable  outcomes  in  the 
past.  Force  Without  War  might  then  be  seen  as  satis¬ 
fying  a  desire  for  this  kind  of  "seat-of-the-pants" 
summary  of  the  results  of  previous  political-military 
operations.  Three  problems  remain,  however.  First, 
as  noted  above,  if  the  military  instrument  is  not  com¬ 
pared  with  other  policy  options,  policymakers  cannot 
use  Force  Without  War  to  identify  situations  where 
force  is  unnecessary  or  inappropriate,  or  those  where 
the  use  of  force  is  the  best  alternative.  Uncritical 
reliance  upon  past  behavior  and  historical  analogies 
is  a  well-known  danger  in  policymaking.  Recause  Force 
Without  War  does  not  explain  why  force  worked  in  some 
cases  but  not  in  others,  a  policymaker  cannot  use  the 
study  to  distinguish  appropriate  uses  of  force  from 
foolhardy  ones.  Second,  because  the  symbolic  use  of 
force  is  closely  linked  to  the  overall  capabilities  of 
the  states  involved  (see  Appendix  II),  a  decline  in 
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American  preponderance  in  other  areas  will  probably 
decrease  the  efficacy  of  our  military  forces  in  polit¬ 
ical  roles.  Somewhat  paradoxically,  this  may  call 
more  for  an  economic  and  political  retrenchment  than 
for  an  increase  in  military  capability.  Third,  be¬ 
cause  no  attempt  is  made  to  evaluate  the  importance  of 
U.S.  obiectives  or  accomplishments,  we  cannot  know  if 
the  use  of  force  has,  over  the  lonq  run,  been  benefi¬ 
cial  to  American  interests.  We  know  that  the  politi¬ 
cal  use  of  the  armed  forces  has  been  rather  frequent, 
but  we  don't  know  if  we  are  better  off  as  a  result. 
Even  the  "seat-of-the-pants"  policymaker  is  forced  to 
provide  his  own  evaluation  of  the  utility  of  American 
political-military  actions  since  1945. 

21.  Ibid . ,  p.  108  and  p.  530. 

22.  I  am  indebted  to  Jim  Thomason  for  discussion  on  this 
point . 

23.  Blechman  and  Kaplan,  op. cit. ,  o.  19. 

24.  Alexander  L.  Oeorqe,  "Case  Studies  and  Theory  Develop¬ 
ment:  The  Method  of  Structured,  Focussed  Comparison"? 

unpublished  ms.,  1978.  A  revised  version  of  this  ex¬ 
cellent  essay  appears  in  Paul  Oorden  Lauren,  editor, 
Diplomatic  History:  New  Approaches,  New  York,  Free 
Press,  1979. 

25.  Blechman  and  Kaplan,  op. cit. ,  o.  512. 

26.  See  below,  p.  17, 

27.  Alexander  Oeorqe' s  work  on  coercive  diplomacy  found 
that  asymmetry  of  motivation  was  a  particularly  cru¬ 
cial  variable,'  and  one  of  the  cases  examined  in  his 
work  --  Vietnam  --  clearly  illustrates  how  a  failure 
to  consider  relative  motivations  can  lead  to  erroneous 
predictions  reqardinq  the  efficacy  of  military  force 
for  political  objectives.  See  Oeorqe,  Hall,  and  Si¬ 
mons,  op. cit. ,  esp.  Chapter  V.  Oeorqe  and  Smoke's 
later  work  on  deterrence  explicitly  stated  that  "ef¬ 
fective  deterrence  and  siqnalinq  require  in  the  first 
instance  that  the  interests  of  the  U.S.  be  sufficient¬ 
ly  enqaqed  by  what  is  at  stake  in  the  area  or  coun  try 
in  question."  Oeorqe  and  Smoke,  op. ci t . ,  d.  560. 
Finally,  in  a  remarkable  synthesis  of  case  studies  and 
diverse  theoretical  approaches,  Olenn  Snyder  and  Paul 
Diesinq  employed  formal  models  of  barqaininq  with 
theories  of  decisionmakinq  and  international  system 
structure  to  investigate  how  political-military  ac¬ 
tions  can  alter  the  payoff  structures  held  by  differ- 
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ent  actors,  and  thereby  affect  typical  crisis  out¬ 
comes.  Among  their  more  strikmq  findings  is  that 
successful  resolution  of  international  crises  is  en- 
couraqed  when  both  parties  stand  firm  lonq  enouqh  to 
permit  their  relative  motivations  to  be  clearly  under 
stood  by  each  other.  We  should  note  further  that  thi 
somewhat  surprising  findinq  is  explained.  As  the  au¬ 
thors  state:  premature  conciliatory  strateqies  ac¬ 
tually  delav  "resolution. . .because  the  recipient  of 
the  offer  is  not  yet  clear  about  the  power  relations, 
and  thinks  he  can  qet  more."  A  variety  of  historical 
evidence  is  used  to  support  this  point.  Snyder  and 
Diesinq  also  identify  how  changes  in  qovernmental  or- 
qanization  and  international  system  structures  affect 
such  propensities  as  well,  which  enables  their  emerg¬ 
ing  theory  to  provide  explanations  over  a  wide  range 
of  historical  periods  in  a  manner  that  is  applicable 
to  states  other  than  those  examined  in  the  study. 
Snyder  and  Diesing,  op. ci t . ,  p.  489. 

8.  Blechman  and  Kaplan,  op. ci t ♦ ,  p.  519. 

9.  Ibid. ,  pp.  520-521. 
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Stresa  Maly  20  June  19771  AD  AO 39  048 


•CNA  Professional  Papers  with  an  AD  numbar  may  be  obtained  from  the  National  Technical  Information  Service.  U  S.  Department 
of  Commerce.  Spring teld.  Virginia  22151.  Other  papers  are  available  from  the  Management  Information  Office,  Center  for  Naval 
Analyses,  2000  North  Beau  raw  rd  Street,  Alexandria,  Virginia  22311.  An  Indax  of  Sal  acted  Publications  it  alto  available  on  requott. 
Tha  indax  inchidat  a  Lifting  of  Profattional  Papers,  with  abstract!,  issued  from  1969  to  February  1979. 


PP  179 

Sloioff  Peter  H  end  Betut  Step hen  J  V*cjw  A 
Model  <or  Personnel  Inventory  Planning  Under 
Chanpng  Management  Pbbcy.  >*  PP  April  1977 
(Printed  at  the  NATO  Co nference  on  Manpower 
Planning  and  Organisation  Devgn  Suave  l<Mi»  20 
June  1977)  AO  A039  049 

PP  190 

Hoioaiw  Stanley  A  and  Sherman  Allan  The 
Characteristic*  of  Naval  Pet*onne»  end  Personnel 
Performance  16  pp  A*»».l  1977,  (Presented  at  the 
NATO  Conference  on  Manpower  Planning  an*l 
Organisation  Design  Strata  Italy  20  Juna  19771. 
AD  AO 39  060 

PP  181 

Balut  Stephen  J  and  StoloH  Patar  An  Inventory 
Planning  Modal  *or  Nary  Enlisted  Personnel  36 
pp  May  1977  iPraparad  *or  pra»entation  at  tha 
Joint  National  Maat.ng  of  the  Operation*  Research 
Society  of  America  and  Tha  Institute  foi  Managa 
rnani  Science  9  May  1977.  San  Francisco.  Cali 
formal  AO  A04?  ??1 


PP  187 

Murray  Ru*se»  2nd  Tha  Qua»t  »or  tha  ^affect 
Study  or  My  Fn*t  1138  Day*  at  CNA  67  PD 
April  197  7 


PP  183 

Kestmg.  0««<d  Change*  m  Sonat  Navel  Forcet 
33  pp  November  1976  (Published  a*  part  of 
Chaptar  3.  G*  *eral  rjrpo»a  force*  Navy  and 
Manna  Corfu  m  Arm*.  Men  and  Military  Budget* 
Francit  P  Hoabei  and  William  Schneidei.  Jr  lad*  ) 
(Crane  Russek  %  Company  )nc  New  York). 
1977'  AD  A040  106 

PP  184 

loch  man  Rnbart  f  An  Overview  of  tha 
OSD  ONR  Conference  on  fir  it  Term  f  nlored  Attn 
tion  72  pp  June  1977  (Presented  to  the  39th 
MORS  Working  Group  on  Manpower  and  Partonnal 
Planning.  Ann#polit  Md  28  30  Jun  19771. 
AD  A 04  3  618 


PP  186 

Matting.  David  New  Technology  and  Naval  forcet 
m  the  South  Atlantic  77  PP  iThit  papar  wat  tha 
ban*  for  a  praeantation  made  at  the  institute  for 
foreign  Policy  Analyses  Cambridge  Matt  28  April 

1977)  ADA043  619 

PP  186 

Mi /r«h i  Maurice  M  Phase  S pace  Integrals  With 
out  limiting  Procedure  31  pp  May  1977. 
'Invited  peper  pretented  at  the  1977  NATO  In 
ttitute  on  Path  Integral  and  Their  Application  in 
Quantum  Stalittical  and  Solid  State  Phyticv 
Antwerp  Befgrum.  July  17  30  1977)  (Published  *n 
Journal  of  Methe metical  Phyuct  19ITI.  P  798.  Jan 

1978)  AD  A 040  107 


PP  187 

Code  RuteeH  C  Nomography  for  Operations  Re 
taerch  36  pp  April  1977  (Presented  at  fhe  Joint 
National  Meeting  of  the  Operations  Reteereh 
Socretv  of  America  and  The  institute  for  Menege 
men*  Services  See*  f ' «nc»tcn  California.  9  May 
19771  AO  A043  820 


PP  188 

Durch  William  J  Information  Processing  and 
Outcom#  Forecasting  tor  Multilateral  Negqtiationt 
Tatting  On#  Approach  63  PP  May  1977  (Pte 
pared  to'  preientation  to  the  18th  Annual  Con 
•ant i on  of  tha  International  Stud*#*  Association 
Chate  Park  Pl»‘i  Motel  St  louit  Missouri  March 
16  70  19771  AD  A042  222 

PP  189 

Code.  Ru»e'l  C  Error  Detection  in  Computerised 
Information  Retrieval  Deta  Base*  July  1977  13 
pp  lpre*ented  at  the  Si«th  Cranfitld  Intetnetional 
Conference  on  Mechanised  Information  Storage  and 
Retrieve!  System*  Cranfield  Institute  ol  Tech 
oology  Cienfield  Bedford  England  26  29  July 
19771  AD  A 04  3  680 

Pp  190 

Mahoney  Robert  B  *  European  Perception* 
end  East  Watt  Competition  96  pp  July  1977 
(Prepared  for  presentation  at  the  annual  meeting  ol 
the  International  Studies  Association  St  l  out* 
Mo  March.  19771  AD  A043  661 

PP  191 

Sawyer  Ronald  The  Independent  field  Assign 
ment  One  Man  *  View  August  1977  26  pp 

PP  19? 

Nolen  Arlene  Effect*  of  Unemployment  In 
turance  Entitlement  on  Duration  and  Job  Saarch 
Outcome  August  197  7  6  pp  (Repr.oted  from 

industrial  and  labor  Relations  Review  Vo)  30 
No  4  Jul  1977* 

PP  193 

Horowit/  Stanley  A  A  Mode'  of  Unemployment 
Insuranca  and  the  Work  Test  August  1977  7  pp 
(Reprinted  from  Industrial  and  labor  Relations  Re 
view  Vol  30  No  40  Jul  1977) 


PP  194 

Clesien  Kathleen  P  The  Effect*  of  Unemploy 
ment  Insurance  on  the  Duration  of  Unemployment 
and  Subsequent  Earnings  August  197  7  7  pp  (Re 
printed  from  industrial  and  labor  Relation* 
Review  Vol  30  No  40  Jul  19771 

PP  196 

Brechlmg.  Frank  Unemployment  Insurance  Ta»e* 
and  labor  Turnover  Summary  of  Theoretical 
Findings  T?  PP  'Reprinted  from  Industrial  and 
labor  Relation*  Review  Vol  30  No  40  Jul  1977) 

PP  196 

Ralston  J  M  end  lor.mor  O  G  Degradation  of 
Bulk  Electroluminescent  Efficiency  in  In  O  Ooped 
Gap  LCDs  Jufy  1977  3  PP  (Reprinted  from 
IEEE  Transactions  on  Electron  Device*  Vol 
EO  24,  Nc  7  July  19771 

PP  197 

Wells.  Anthony  R  The  Centre  »o»  Naval  Anal 
yeas.”  1*  pp  Dec  1977  AD  A049  107 

PP  198 

Classen  Kathleen  P  The  Ontribut.nnel  Effects  of 
Unemployment  Insurance  26  pp  Sept  1977 
) Prevented  at  a  Hoorn  Institution  Conference  on 
Income  Distribution  Oct  7  8  1977)  AD  A064  423 


PP  199 

Durch  Wt»U«m  J  .  Reeolwtron  from  AFAR 
The  Cuban  Armed  Forces  in  Africa  and  the  M«4rf*r 
E  an  Sep  1977  16  pp  AO  AQ46  268 

PP  700 

Power*  Bruce  f  The  United  States  Navy  40 
pp  Dec  1977  (Published  as  a  chapter  m  The  U  S 
War  Machine  by  Salamander  Books  England  1*781 
AD  A049  108 

PP  701 

Durch  William  J  The  Cuban  Mil. t ary  in  Africa 
and  The  M*ddM  East  from  Algeria  to  Angola 
Sap  1977  67  PP  AO  A046  676 

PP  70? 

Feldman  Paul  "Why  Regulation  Ooesn  t  Work 
(Reprinted  from  Technology  Change  end  Welfare 
in  the  Regulated  Industries  and  Review  of  Soo« 
Economy  Vol  XXI*  March  1971  Nn  1  i  Sep 
1977  «  pp 

PP  203 

feidmen  Paul  Efficiency  Distribution  and  the 
Role  ol  Government  in  a  Market  Economy  'Re 
printed  Irnm  The  Journal  of  Political  Economy 
Vol  79  No  3  Mav  June  1971  )  Sep  197  7  19  pp 
AO  A 046  676 

PP  704 

Welt*  Anthony  R  The  1967  June  We  Soviet 
Naval  Diplomacy  and  The  Sieth  fleet  A  Re 
appraisal  Oct  1977  36  pp  AO  A 04 7  ?36 

PP  706 

Code  Russell  C  A  fl.bliometiic  Examination  of 
the  Square  Root  Theory  of  Scientific  Publication 
Productivity  (Presented  al  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Society  for  Information  So  encr 
Chicago  lllmios  ?9  September  1977  )  Oc*  1977  6 
po  Au  A047  737 

PP  706 

Me  Connell  Jamet  M  Strategy  and  M.ision*  of  the 
Soviet  Navy  m  the  V eat  7000  48  Pp  Nov  1977 

(Presented  al  a  Conference  cm  Problems  of  Sea 
PowW  a*  we  Approach  the  ?1«1  Century  iponsored 
by  the  Ametrcan  Enterprise  Institute  lor  Public 
Policy  Research  6  October  1977  and  subsequently 
published  <n  a  collection  of  paper*  by  the  ln*li 
lute  I  AD  A 047  ?44 

PP  707 

Goldberg  l  awrence  Co«i  Effectiveness  of  Po 
tential  federal  Policie*  Affecting  Research  6 
Development  E  vpenditure*  in  the  Auto  Steel  and 
food  Industrie*  36  pp  Oct  1977  (Prevented  at 
Southern  Economic  Association  Meetings  beginning 
7  Nov'  *>  19771  AD  A046  269 

PP  208 

Roberts  Stephan  S  The  decline  of  tha  Oversea* 
Station  Fleet*  The  United  States  Asiatic  Fleet  and 
tha  Shanghai  Crisis  193?  18  pp  .  Nov  1977  IRa 

printed  Iron*  Tha  American  Neptune  Vol  XXXVH 
No  3  July  19771  AO  A04  7  746 

PP  709  Classified 

PP  710 

Passing  David  Prolactin*  Tha  Fleet  40  pp  Dec 
197?  'Prepared  for  fhe  American  Enterprise  )ns»' 
tufa  Conference  on  hoWarei  of  Saa  Nsai  as  W* 
Approach  tha  ?1st  Century  October  •  7  197?) 

AO  A 049  109 


PP  211 

Mil  rah.  Maurice  M  On  Approximai.ng  lh# 
Circular  Conn?*  function  14  pp  f*b  1978. 

AD  A  054  429 

PP  212 

Mengel  Mere.  On  Singular  DwidWrttiC 
Value  Problem*  with  Unique  Solution*  20  Pi> 
Jun  1978.  AO  A058  535 

PP  213 

Mangel  Marc.  Fluctuation*  in  Syiterm  With  Mult* 
P*a  Steady  State*  Application  to  lenchetier  Equa 
tiom.  12  PP  Fab  78.  (Pratented  at  the  F«r« 
Annual  Work*  Hop  on  tha  Information  Linkage  Ba 
tween  Applied  Mathematic*  and  Induitry  Naval  PC 
School  Fab  23  25  19781  AD  A071  472 

PP  214 

Mainland.  Robert  G  .  A  Somewhat  Different  View 
of  Tha  Optimal  Naval  Povtura.  "  37  pp  Jun  1978 
(Prevented  at  tha  1976  Convention  of  tha  American 
Poll  neat  Soanca  Atiocietion  (APSA/IUS  Panal  on 
Chengmg  Strategic  Requirement*  and  Military 
Portura"}.  Chicago.  Ill  Saptambar  2.  1976). 

AD  A 066  228 

PP  216 

Coila  Ruttell  C  .  Comment*  on  fbmciplet  of  In 
formation  Ratnaval  by  Manfrad  Kochen  10  pp 
Mar  78  (Publithad  at  a  Lattar  to  tha  Editor 
Journal  of  Documantation.  Vol  31  No  4.  page* 
298  301  Dacambar  1976).  AO  A064  426 

PP  216 

Coila.  Runall  C  ,  "Lotka't  Fraquanev  Diftnbution 
of  Sciantific  Productivity  18  pp  fab  1978  iPub 
lithad  in  tha  Journal  of  tha  American  Society  for 
Information  Scranca.  Vol  28.  No  6.  pp  366  370. 
Novambar  1977)  AD  A064  426 

PP  217 

Coila.  Ruttall  C  .  Bibhometnc  Studiat  of  Scientific 
Productivity.  17  pp  Mar  78  (Preteofed  at  tha 
Annual  meeting  of  tha  American  Society  for  In 
formation  Scranca  held  in  San  Franeitco.  California 
October  1976)  AD  A064  442 

PP  218  Clettified 

PP  219 

Huntimgtf.  R  LeVer  'Market  Anatym  with 
Rational  Expectation*  Theory  and  Etnmetion.  60 
pp  Apr  78  AD  A064  422 

PP  220 

Maurer.  Oonald  E  Diegonaluetion  by  Group 
Metrical."  26  pp  Apr  78  AD  A 064  443 

PP  221 

Mainland.  Robart  G  .  Superpower  Naval  Oiplo 
macy  in  tha  October  1973  Arab  Itraali  Mar  76 
pp  Jun  1978.  AO  A0S5  564 

PP  222 

Mr/rahi  M eunce  M  .  Co- ratpondanca  Rulat  and 
Path  Integral*.’  30  pp  .  Jun  1978  < Invited  paper 
presented  at  tha  CNRS  matting  on  Mathamatical 
Probfamt  m  Faynman't  Path  Intagralt.  Martailla 
Franca.  May  22  26.  1978).  AD  A065  536 

PP  223 

Mangel  Marc.  Stochattrc  Mechanics  of  Mcfecule 
Ion  Mol  acuta  Reaction*  21  pp  Jun  1978 


PP  274 

Mangel  Marc  Aggregation  Bifurcation  and 
Extinction  In  E  *  plotted  Animal  Population*  •  48 

pp  Mar  1978  A0  A068  636 

•Portion*  of  thu  work  wart  itartad  at  tha  Inttitutt 
of  Applied  Mathematic*  and  Siatittict.  University  of 
Bntnh  Columbia.  Vancouvat  B  C  Canada 

PP  226 

Mangel  Marc  Oscillation*  Fluctuation*  and  tha 
Hopf  Bifurcation*  43  pp  Jun  1978 

AO  A068  637 

'Portion*  of  thit  work  wart  completed  at  tha 
Inttitutt  of  Appliad  Mathematic*  and  Statittict 
University  of  Bntnh  Columbia  Vancouver  Canada 

PP  226 

Rallton  J  M  and  J  M  Mann*  Temperature  and 
Currant  Dependence  uf  Degradation  .«  Bad 
Entitling  GaP  LED*  34  pp  Jun  1978 

AO  A068  638 

'Ball  Telephone  Laboratory*  Inc 
PP  227 

Mangel  Marc  Uniform  Treatment  of  Fluctuation* 
at  Critical  Point*  60  pp  May  1978 

AD  A0S8  639 

PP  228 

Mangel  Marc  Relaxation  at  Critical  Point* 

Detetmmittic  and  Stocha*tic  Theoiy  64  pp  Jun 
1978  AD  A068  640 

PP  779 

Mangel  Mart  Diffusion  Theory  of  Reaction 

Ratet  I  Formulation  and  Einttem  Smoiurhowxk. 
Approximation  60  pp  Jan  1978  AD  A068  641 

PP  230 

Mangel  Marc  Diffusion  Theory  nf  Reaction 

Rate*  II  Ornstem  Uhlenback  Approximation  34 
pp  Feb  1978  ADA068  S42 

PP  231 

Milton.  De*mond  P  Jr  Naval  Prniection  Force* 
Tha  Cate  for  a  Rrtpnnme  MAF  Aug  1978 
AD  A068  643 

PP  232 

Jacobton.  lout*  Can  Policy  Change*  Be  Made 
Acceptable  to  labor'  Aug  1978  -Submitted  for 
publication  in  Induttnal  and  labor  Relation*  Re 
view).  AD  A 06  1  628 

PP  233 

Jacobxon  louit  An  Alternative  I  xplanelion  of 
the  Cyclical  Pattern  of  Ourte*  73  pp  Sep  19  78 

PP  234  Revned 

Jnndrow  Jama*  and  levy  Robart  A  Doe* 
Federal  Expenditure  Displace  State  and  local 
Expenditure  Tha  Cat#  of  Conduction  Grant*  26 
pp  Oct  19  79  PP  ?36 

PP  236 

Mirrahi  Maurica  M  The  Samicfatticai  E  x pen* too 
of  tha  Anhermomc  Oscillator  Propagator  41  pp 
Oct  1978  (To  appear  m  tha  Journal  of  Math# 
matree!  Physics)  AD  A061  538 

PP  237 

Maurer  Donald.  "A  Matrix  Criterion  for  Normal 
Integral  Base*  10  pp  .  Jan  1979 


PP  738 

IHgoff  Kathleen  Qesaen  Unemployment  In 
tu  ranee  and  The  Employ  mem  Rata.  20  pp  Oct 

1978  AD  A 061  627 

PP  239 

Trott  R  P  end  Warnar.  J  T  .  The  Iff  act*  o< 
Military  Occupational  Tre*nmg  on  C*v4*an  Eenwp 
An  Income  Setactivity  Approach  IB  pp  Noe 

1979  ADA077  831 

PP  740 

Rowe**  Bruce  Goaf*  of  tha  Canter  for  Neap 
Analyte*  13  pp  Dec  1978  AD  A063  7*8 


Mangel  Merc  Fluctuations  at  Chemical  ixitaM 
■  tie*  74  pp  Dec  1978  iPubliahed  a  Journal  of 
Chemtcat  Phyue*  Vol  88  No  •  Oct  15  ItTfi 
AO  A083  78  7 

PP  747 

Simpson  Miiiem  R  The  Analyu*  of  DynawcaRv 
Interactive  Syatem*  -  Air  Compel  by  rite  Nimpan  l 
60  pp  Dec  19  78  AO  A 06 3  HO 

PP  243 

Simpton  MPiam  R  A  Prohebrintw  Formulation 
of  Murphy  Dynamic*  a*  Applied  to  the  Analyu*  a* 
Operational  Reveeirh  Problem*  18  pp  Dec  1978 
AD  A063  761 

PP  744 

Sherman  Allan  and  Horowttr  Stanley  A  Mem 
tenance  Cottt  of  Complex  Egurpmenr  70  pp  Dec 

1978  AD  A0 71  473 

PP  746 

Simpson  Mil’  m  R  'The  Accelerometer  Me  the  Pa 
of  Obtaining  .  craft  Performanca  from  Flight  Taet 
Data  (Dynamic  Performance  Testing)  403  pp 
Jun  1979  AD  A07S  726 

PP  246 

BrecMirtg.  Frank  layoff*  and  Unemployment  tn 
luranca.  36  pp  feb  1979 

PP  748 

Thomat  Jama*  A  >  Tha  T -en*pon  Propartie* 
of  Dilute  Gaea*  m  Applied  field*  183  pp  Mar 

1979 

PP  749 

Glaeaer  Kenneth  S  A  Secretary  Problem  w*rh  a 
Random  Number  of  Ocuce*  23  pp  Mar  1979 

PP  760 

Mangel  Mart  Modeling  F  tortwettoo*  m  Macro 
*cop*c  Syvtem*  76  pp  Jun  1979 

PP  761 

Troet  Robart  P  Tha  Estimation  end  Interpret 
tiox  of  Several  Select -v-ty  Model*  37  pp  Jun 

1979  AO  A0 76  941 

PP  767 

Nunn  Malta*  R  Position  Finding  with  Prior 
Knowledge  of  Cover ience  Parameter*  6  pp  Jun 
1979 


99  rt* 

Th#»<*  9  Discounting  <nd  Fiscal  Comtramt* 

Why  Discounting  it  Always  Ri#t  '  10  pp  Aug 
’979  AO  AO 75  224 

99  7M 

Ma ngat  Mate  S  and  Thome*  James  A  Jr 

Analytic*  Method*  m  Saarch  Theory  M  pt 
No.  1«n  AO  A077  832 

99  259 

Glass  Oavxt  V  H*u  (h  Chmg  Nunn  Walter  R 
and  Sun  David  A  A  Dm  of  Commutative 
Merho,  Matrices.  1  7  pp  So.  1979.  AD  A077  833 

99  290 

Manf  I  Merc  S  and  Cope  Oavu  K  .  "Detection 
Rata  and  Sweep  Width  in  Visual  Search  "  14  pp  . 
Nov  1979  AD  A077  834 

99  291 

Vita  Carlo*  l  Zviiec  David  J  and  Rom  John 
fimck  Condon  Theory  ('  „nemicaf  Dynamic*  Vt 
Angular  Distribution*  of  Reaction  Product*  "  14 
pp  No.  1979  (Reprinted  from  Journal  Cham 
Phy*  701 121.  IS  Jon  19791.  AO  A078  287 

99  292 

Pvt  erven  Cher  let  C  Thud  World  Military  Elite*  in 
Soviet  Perspective  50  pp  No*  1979 
AO  AO 77  835 

99  263 

Robinson  Kathy  I  .  Using  Commercial  Tanker* 
and  Contamerthip*  for  Navy  Underway  RapUmth 
ment.  25  pp  Nov  1979  AO  A077  836 

99  264 

Mainland.  Robevt  G  .  The  U  S  Navy  in  the 

Pacific  Pe*t,  Prevent  and  Glimp*e*  of  the  Future 
31  pp  No*  1979  (Delivered  at  the  international 
Symposium  on  the  See.  *pomored  by  tha  Inter 
national  Imbtute  for  Strategic  Studiet.  The 
Brook  mg*  ln*titution  and  the  Vom«uri  Shimbun. 
Tokyo  16  70  Oct  19781  AD  A066  837 

99  295 

Wemlend  Robert  G  War  and  Peace  in  lha  Nmth 
Some  Political  Implication*  of  the  Changing  Mill 
tary  Situation  in  Northern  Europe  18  pp  Nov 
19  79  (Prepared  tor  presentation  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Nordic  Balance  in  Pertpective  Tha  Chang ng 
Military  and  Political  Situation  Canter  lor 
Strxtegc  and  International  Studiet  Georgetown 
Umvertity  Jon  IS  16  1978>  AD  A077  838 

PP  766 

IJlgoft  Kathy  Cl  a*  ten  end  Brechlmg  Frank 
Ta«e*  and  infUtron  25  op  No*  1979 

99  267 

Trovt  Robert  9  and  Vogel  Robert  C  The 
Reiponee  of  State  Government  Receipt*  to 
Economic  Fluctuation*  and  the  Allocation  of 
Counter  Cyclical  Revenue  Sharing  Grant*  "  12  pp 
Dec  1979  (Reormted  from  tha  Raviaw  of 
Economic*  and  Statittict  Vol  LXI  No  3  Auguit 

19791 
99  268 

Thomason  Jame*  S  Seaport  Dependence  end 
Inter  State  Cooperation  The  Cava  wl  Sub  Seheran 
Africa  141  op  Jan  1990 

99  269 

Wait*  Kenneth  G  The  Soviet  Involvement  in  the 
Oge den  War  47  pp  Jen  1980  (Presented  at  the 
Southern  Conference  on  Slavic  Studies  in  October 
19791 


PP  270 

Aemnek.  Richard.  "Soviet  Policy  m  me  Mom  of 
Africa  Tha  Decision  to  Intervene, "  62  pp.  Jon 
I960  (To  be  published  in  The  Soviet  Unton  in  the 
Third  World  Success  or  Future."  ed.  by  Robert  H 
Donat  (Non  Westview  Pres*.  Boulder  Co  Summer 
i960) 

PP  271 

McConnell.  James.  "Soviet  and  American  StretegK 
Doctrines  One  More  Tune,"  43  pp  .  Jen  i960 

99  277 

Waits.  Kenneth  G  .  "The  Azores  in  Diplomacy  and 
Strategy  1940 1646.  48  pp  .  Mat  1680 

PP  273 

Nikid*.  Michael  K  .  "Labor  Supply  of  Wives  with 
Husbands  Employed  Either  Full  Time  or  Part 
Tima."  39  pp  .  Mar  I960 

PP  275 

Goldberg.  Lawrence.  "Recruiters  Advertising  and 
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